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From "History and Traditions’ 
to "Atomic Warfare'—a 
Marines best source for 
the straight dope. 

Still only $1.50 at your 
Exchange or through the 
LEATHERNECK bookshop 


























MEL US REEF Tima. 
/THINGS WORTH KEEPING 


This is Commander W. R. 
Anderson of the Nautilus, 
world’s first atomic-powered 
submarine. 


Working day after day in the 
first line of America’s defense 
force, he sees the need for 
peace firsthand—knows that 
it’s a matter of life or death. 
And he knows, too, that peace 
doesn’t come easy or cheap. 
Peace costs money. 


Not only money for strength 
to keep the peace. Money for 
science and education to help 
find lasting peace. And money 
saved by individuals, to keep 
our economy sound. 

We can’t all be Sub Com- 
manders. But we can all help 
strengthen America’s Peace 
Power, simply by buying Bonds 
for a stronger, safer America. 
Every Bond you buy helps. 

Couldn’t you buy a few 
extra? 
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HOW YOU CAN REACH YOUR SAVINGS GOAL 
WITH SERIES E SAVINGS BONDS 
(in just 8 years, 11 months ) 


ti | $2,500 | $5,000 | $10,000 


each week! ¢4 75 | $9.50 | $18.5 
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HELP STRENGTHEN AMERICAS PEACE POWER 


BUY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department thanks Fy 4 
The Advertising Council and this magazine for their patriotic donation, %, av 
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THIS MONTH’S COVER 


Throughout the U.S., Marines and former 
Marines will soon be mustering again at their 
division reunions to rehash old times and to 
enjoy their particular brand of good fellowship. 

Artist Tom Murray has pictured a familiar 
scene for this month's cover. PFC ‘‘New Breed”’ 
and his date are ready to attend a reunion 
party, but they're going to be held up while the 
“Old Breed’’ spins one more yarn about how 
it used to be in the Old Corps. . . 











CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your new address at 
least FIVE WEEKS before the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect. Address LEATHERNECK 
Magazine, P.O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D. ©. 
Send OLD address with new, enclosing if possible 
your address label. The Post Office will not for 
ward copies unless you forward extra postage. 
Duplicate copies cannot be sent. 

POSTMASTER: If this magazine is addressed to 8 
member of the United States military service, 
whose address has been changed by official orders, 
it may be forwarded except to overseas FPO's 
without additional postage. See section 157.4 Postal 
Manual. Send form 3579 to Leatherneck, P.O. Box 
1918, Washington 13, D. C. 
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MEDICAL INSURANCE CLAIMS 


Dear Sir: 

I understand there is a law now 
where, if a serviceman gets hit by a car, 
he can collect from the insurance com- 
pany who insured the car, all medical 
and X-ray treatments even though his 
medical treatment is furnished free by 
any government hospital. But what I 
want to know is: Does that also apply 
to his dependents, and if it does, how 
do I go about getting a statement from 
the Naval Hospital as to how much all 
medical and X-ray treatments cost? 

ASgt Gerald L. Schonter 
MCAS-7, MWHG, Second MAW 
MCAF, New River, N. C. 


@ Director of Personnel, HQMC, gave 
us this report from the Chief, Bureau 
of Medicine and Surgery: 

“Investigation of the law on this 
subject reveals that the decisions in 
various states are not in accord. Some 
jurisidictions on the theory that such 
expenses are a part of the service pay 
as a matter of law allow recovery of 
medical expenses by service personnel 
although this money was never actually 
spent. Other jurisdictions hold that no 
tecovery can be made on these items as 
a person is not actually financially 
harmed (JAG:111:3: JLH:ra 7 Jun 1954 
to BUMED). 

“It is the present practice of the 
Navy Department not to require serv- 
icemen to reimburse the Government 
for hospital medical care even though 
the serviceman receives an amount 
from the negligent third party in settle- 
ment of his personal injury claim 
(JAG:131.5: Serial 651 of 28 Jan 1959 
to Robert R. Bair, Esquire, Baltimore, 
Maryland, citing United States v. 
Standard Oil Company 332 US 301 











Edited by 
AMSsgt Francis J. Kulluson 


1947. Sainsbury v. Pennsylvania Grey- 
hound Lines 183P. 2d 548 4th Cir. 
1959, and Plank v. Summers, 203 Md. 
552, 102 A. 2d 262 1954).” 


“The application of these cases or of 
the principles furnished in these cases 
to dependents of a member of the serv- 
ice have not been discussed by courts 
or by the JAG to the knowledge of the 
Bureau ot Medicine and Surgery. It is 
supposed that the principles would be 
applicable. Since the specific law de- 
pends on the state of jurisdiction it 
would in any event be necessary for 
ASgt Schonter to consult an attorney 
cognizant with the practice in that jur- 
isdiction. 


“In the event the establishment of 
such cost may be permitted and is re- 
quired by the member in pursuing his 
legal rights the Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery would furnish a statement that 
the estimated cost of hospitalization for 
the specified number of days is so 
many dollars, computed for the number 
of days at the Federal Daily Hospital 
Rate, determined each year by the 
Bureau of the Budget. This statement 
would be accompanied by the explana-. 
tion that the figure was obtained trom 
the average cost per patient day at the 
hospital concerned for the period of 
hospitalization, that inpatient operat- 
ing costs are recorded at Naval Hos- 
pitals based on the applicable account- 
ing method, and that it is not possible 
to furnish specific individual patient 
costs in Naval Hospitals. 

“Instructions have been issued to 
Naval Medical Activities on the subject 
of furnishing patients with itemized 
statements of costs for reimbusements 
by hospital insurance organizations 
(BUMED INST 7310.1A of 17 Nov 
1958). A similar practice would be 
followed in furnishing patients with 
statements of costs desired by patient’s 
attorney.” —Ed. 


EXCESS LEAVE 


Dear Sir: 

Due to the misunderstanding on the 
checkage of excess leave, it is requested 
that you clarify it with the example 
given. 

A man due for discharge in 1964 has 
four days leave due on June 30, 1958, 
this man takes 34 days leave; this 


would result in 30 days excess leave. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 5) 
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CREIGHTON 


Uniform Shirts & Trousers 







Strictly { 
Regulation 


CREIGHTON .... the standard 
recognized by Marines around the 
world for finest quality Regulation 
Uniform Shirts and Trousers. 


Available through your 
Post Exchange and 
Uniform Dealers. 


CREIGHTON SHIRT CO., INC. 
m= New Haven, Conn. 
Manufacturers Since 1920 




















No. 4A Resilient stainless steel 9] OOO | 
band, smartly tailored design Tax incl. | 
1/20 12 Kt. gold filled adjustable clips 


No. 4 All 10 Kt Tempered solid $9500 
yellow gold with adjustable clips — Tax Incl. 


No. 1 “Serucce Wedel” 
Resilient Surgical Stainless steel 
with adjustable plain clips...... $430 
Order now. Small—Medium—Large 
5/8" and 11/16" lug widths 
The ORIGINAL DON JUAN wrist band is a revo- 
lutionary patented development in a clasp- 
on type watch band.-No other band like it. 
® Shaped to fit the contour of the wrist 
® Comfortable in all climates. 
AT YOUR JEWELER OR WRITE DIRECT 


Send for FREE descriptive brochure 


Dow Yuac WAIch BANDS 


29 E. MADISON ST. CHICAGO 2, m. J 

















Prepared by 
AMSgt Michael S. Galko, 


1. Mileage on Permanent 
Change of Station orders is re- 
imbursed at the rate of 

per mile. 


(a) 5¢ 
(b) 6¢ 
(c) 8¢ 


2. Travel by privately owned 
conveyance on TAD orders is 
reimbursed at the rate of 
per mile. 


(a) 5¢ 


(b) 7¢ 
(c) 8¢ 





3. Enlisted Marines in pay 
grade E-4 must have over —__ 
years of service before they are 
entitled to dependents’ travel. 


(a) three 
(b) four 
(c) five 


4. Each dependent who is at 
least five years of age, but less 


than 12, is entitled to ___ per 
mile. 

(a) 6¢ 

(b) 5¢ 

(c) 3¢ 


5. A Marine is entitled to six 
cents per mile for each depend- 
ent 12 years of age or over, not 
to exceed such dependents. 


(a) 2 


(b) 3 
(c) 4 





6. The maximum amount pay- 
able for travel of all the depend- 


ents of a Marine is 


(a) 24¢ 
(b) 21¢ 
(c) 18¢ 


per mile. 





7. A Marine who transports a 
house trailer by privately owned 
vehicle will be entitled to a 
trailer allowance at the rate of 
—_ 2  » 


(a) 10¢ 
(b) 11¢ 
(c) 14¢ 


8. The amount payable as a dis- 
location allowance is a sum equal 
to the applicable monthly rate 
of basic allownce for — 





(a) Subsistence 
(b) Quarters 
(c) Pay 


9. In connection with retire- 
ment, a Marine must complete 
the travel to his selected home 
within year(s) after ter- 
mination of active duty. 





(a) five 
(b) three 
(c) one 


10. Advance payment of trans- 
portation allowances is not al- 
lowed for __________ travel. 


(a) dependents 
(b) TAD 
(c) PCS 


See answers on page 93. Score 10 
points for each correct answer; 10 to 
30 Fair; 40 to 60 Good; 70 to 80 
Excellent; 90 to 100 Oustanding. 
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SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 3] 


On February 1, 1959, he is granted 
15 days emergency leave. This 15 days 
leave would or would not be excess 
leave, or would it be carried as 45 days 
advanced leave on the man’s leave re- 
cord, inasmuch as the man has earned 
15 days from the first of July, 1958, to 
the time that he went on said leave. 

ASgt D. E. Jahnke 
MARTD, MARTC, NAS 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


@ Records Branch, Personnel Depart- 
ment, HQMC, had this to say: 

“The 15 days would be counted as 
excess leave, for which the man must 
be checked upon return. 

“The reason for this is indicated by 
the definitions of accrued leave, ad- 
vance leave, and excess leave contained 
in Chapter 14, Marine Corps Manual. 
Accrued leave, the amount of recorded 
unused leave to a man’s credit, is de- 
termined and recorded only at an ac- 
counting period. The most usual ac- 
counting period is the end of a fiscal 
year. Advance leave is the leave granted 


in advance of accrual and, under pres- 
ent regulations, must never exceed 30 
days. Excess .leave is the leave ,taken 
after a man has used all his accrued 
leave plus 30 days advance leave. 

“The question in the letter seems to 
stem from contusing earned leave with 
accrued leave. While accrued leave is 
recorded periodically, earned leave 
(which is leave potential at any given 
time) is not. Thus, earned leave cannot 
be used in any computation involving 
excess leave.” —Ed. 





OLD DISCHARGE PATCHES 


Dear Sir: 

I wonder if you could answer a ques- 
tion for me. When I was discharged 
from the Marines I was issued a plain 
white diamond-shaped patch trimmed 


in regular Marine green. There was 
nothing on the white cloth of the patch. 
I have never found out what this 
patch represented or stood for. I have 
asked several other former Marines and 

they didn’t know either. 
Charles W. Penrod 
2420 Simpson St. 

Salem, Ore. 


@ Decorations and Medals 
HQMC, sent us this reply: 

“The patch you refer to is an-obsolete 
Marine Corps Discharge Emblem, no 
longer issued or authorized for wear. 
For your information the following is 
quoted from Letter of Instruction 654 
of 2 February, 1944: 

““The distinctive mark which the 
Secretary of the Navy has prescribed 
for wear by former Marines when ap- 
pearing in uniform is illustrated in 
Plate 64, U. S. Marine Corps Uniform 
Regulations 1937. This mark, a dia- 
mond figure, is 3-1/2 inches long in the 
vertical axis and 2 inches wide in the 
horizontal axis, of any cloth material, 
white on blue, forestry green, or khaki 
clothing and blue on white clothing. 
This figure shall be worn on all outside 
clothing on the right sleeve, at the point 
of the shoulder, the upper tip of the 
diamond to 1/4 inch below the shoulder 
seam’,”—Ed. 


Branch, 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 8) 





SENSATIONAL! THE NEW 


Gillette Ajuié2 Razor 





ERE IT IS...the greatest ad- 
vance in shaving comfort 
since the invention of the safety 
razor. It’s the Gillette Adjust- 
able! The micrometer dial gives 
you 9 different degrees of edge 
exposure and edgeangle. There’s 
a setting that delivers you com- 
fort that’s all but unbelievable. 


Buy the Gillette Adjustable. 
Try it. If you don’t agree it 
gives you shaving comfort never 
before possible, you get back 
every cent you paid. 





BLADE EDGE AT MAXIMUM EXPOSURE 


BLADE EDGE AT 
MINIMUM ExPosURE \ 7 


ADJUSTING COLLAR raises and 
lowers upper assembly to increase 
Or decrease blade edge exposure 
and alter shaving angle. There’sa ¢ 
Setting from 1 to 9 that matches 
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%. 
your skin and beard exactly. 
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FOR ARMED FORCES PERSONNE: 
LIGHT UP AND LIVE 17 UPL *:: 
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Exceptional performance...superbly crafted elegance. It's America’s sports car! 





50 seconn prizes: | im | 200 tHiro prizes: 


Columbia Stereophonic = Emerson Transistor 
Hi-Fi Phonographs Ee a Radios 


Big Stereo styled 
engineered for tne most 
exacting taste 


500 FOURTH PRIZES: CARTONS OF AMERICA’S FINEST CIGARETTES 


nd flaps. Attach both 
panels (or facsimile) 
from any one of 
these 3 brands 

to your entry. 


Packed with power. Plays 
1500 hrs on! set of batteries 




















A America's newest 
most refreshing 
cigarette. King > 
it's delightfully @ 
a refreshing cn 



















more taste to it. In filter -.. nothing satisfies like 
smoking don't settle for Slay the big clean taste of top- 
one without the other. CHESTERFIELD tobacco in Chesterfield. 
Go ahead, Live Modern! Ww King or Regular. 
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(REAT SMOKES OFFER YOU 751 CHANCES TO WIN! So pick your carton 
dd get going! Crossword puzzle fun and real smoking pleasure all the way! 





R OFTEN—HAVE FUN—AND WIN!.. . But think carefully! This puzzle is not as easy as it looks. At first the DOWN and 
ROSS clues will appear simple. There may appear to be more than one “right”’ answer. For example, the clue might read: 
st G.I.’s like salt with their M-E-A- -S.”’ Either ““L’”? (MEALS) or ‘‘T’’ (MEATS) would seem to fit. But only one answer is 
and logical as decided by the judging staff and therefore correct. Read the rules carefully. ENTER AS OFTEN AS YOU WISH. 


od Luck! 
S—PLEASE READ CAREFULLY 


his contest is open to members of the United States Armed 
es on active duty, their dependents and civilian employees of 
Armed Forces, except employees and their families of Liggett & 
and its advertising agencies. Entrants to be eligible must be 
s of age or older. 
lin all missing letters . .. print clearly. After you have com- 
the puzzle, send it along with both end panels from a carton of 
. Chesterfield or Oasis cigarettes (or reasonable hand-drawn 
ile of the lettering on the end flap of any one of the three 
s) to: LIGGETT & MYERS, P.O. BOX 216, NEW YORK 
Y. Enter as often as you wish, but be sure to enclose both end 
- one facsimile) with each entry. Illegible entries will not 
bnsidered. 


ries must be postmarked by midnight, Tuesday, June 30, 1959, 


Mreceived by midnight, Tuesday, July 14, 1959. 


fntries will be judged by the Bruce-Richards Corporation, an 
pendent judging organization, on the basis of logic and aptness 
ought of the solutions. In the event of ties, contestants will be 


required to complete in 25 words or less the following statement: 
‘‘My favorite cigarette is (Chesterfield) (L&M) or (Oasis) because...”’ 
Entries will be judged on originality, aptness of thought and interest 
by the Bruce-Richards Corporation. Illegible entries will not be con- 
sidered. By entering, all entrants agree that the decision of the judges 
shall be final and binding. 

5. Solutions must be the original work of the contestants submitting 
them. All entries become the property of Liggett & Myers and none 
will be returned. 

6. Delivery of prizes: Transistor radios and cigarettes will be de- 
livered to winners at their addresses. All other prizes will be delivered 
to any destination within the continental limits of the United States. 
Liggett & Myers assumes no responsibility for shipment overseas of 
car or phonographs. 

7. Winners will be notified by mail as soon as possible after comple- 
tion of the contest. 

8. This contest is subject to all Federal, State and local laws and 
regulations. 


Tw aoe HURRY] ENTER NOW! CONTEST CLOSES JUNE SD, 10) rere eee == 


ES ACROSS: 
A typist may be unable to do a good job. 


A devotee of classical music, who does not like popular songs, will T 


probably be annoyed by a number. 
14th letter of the alphabet. 
Singer Horne. 

B. One should get some good 
Moving it could present a difficult problem. 

b. North America (Abbr.) 
An army recruit may be inclined to 

B. Such a soldier’s uniform may require frequent altering. 
The repeated sound of a 
Sometimes a man’s wanderlust may be appeased by 
Each (Abbr.) 
It is fairly certain that infantrymen expect to suffer on a long 
Anglo-Saxon (Initials) 
Feel in high spirits. 

, Ballplayers in the dugout often 
Menthol-Mild (Initials) describes OASIS cigarettes. 
Manuscript (Abbr.) 


An inexperienced laboratory assistant might have qualms about work- 


ing with a 
Three letters for Always Buy Chesterfield. 


ES DOWN: 

U.S. soldiers may be awed by a difficult West Point 
Not “out.’’ 

fes......Faso, Texas 

A PFC might find it difficult accepting a sergeant’s 
It might take more than a comic 


to make a hospital patient smile. 
Only L&M cigarettes give you LOW TAR and MORE PRINT CLEARLY! ENTER AS OFTEN AS YOU WISH 
-size cigarettes give you TOP TOBACCO 


CHESTERFIELD 

FILTER ACTION. 

A woman might have trouble with a 
nnoy by petty faultfinding. 

Short for Lillian. 


he position of the. .. .is most important when shooting on a rifle range. Name 


IS has a super-fine white 
Mythical monster. 
e 


of the Old West may in part contribute to the popularity 


of television ‘“Westerns.” 


.. cigarettes “TAKE YOU AWAY FROM THE EVERYDAY Addr 


IN SMOKING 

‘1 Serious military loss might a nation. 
emember = 

Assay ton (Abbr.) 

LIVE MODERN—CHANGE TO MODERN 


when decorating a home. 


on his first long hike. 
might disturb a bedridden invalid. 


their opponents on the diamond. 


when unravelling a sweater. N.Y. Be sure to attach both end panels (or facsimile) 


Mail to Liggett & Myers, P. O. Box 216, New York 46, 


from a carton of Chesterfield, L&M, or Oasis cigarettes. 





Rank 








This entry must be postmarked before 2400, Tuesday, June 30, 
1959, and received at P.O. Box 216 New York 46, New York, 
by 2400, Tuesday, July 14, 1959. 4 


© Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, 1959 
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“How a 4¢ stamp 
changed our Lives” 


“I guess we were no different from other folks. We 
griped about the weather, especially during the 
long months of freezing cold, sleet and snow. And, 
like most others, we had gotten bogged down into 
that deep rut, in which every day seemed like 
every other. Sure, we knew about Florida—but, 
for us, it wasn't just 1,019 miles away. It was a 
million miles away... After all, we're anything but 
well-to-do. 


“Then, one day | came across an ad for CAPE CORAL 
in Florida and | sent for their free booklet. A 
few days later, the mailman brought it to us. We 
started to thumb through it sort of starry-eyed but 
hopeless. We hadn't turned two pages before we 
suddenly realized a surprising thing! Cape Coral 
was not only everything we ever dreamed about, 
but we could actually afford it! We picked out a 
king-sized homesite right on the water. 


“Now, life is different for us—and how! Bad weather 
doesn't mean a thing any more. | know that before 
long, I'll be living in Cape Coral, enjoying Country 
Club living, fishing right from my own backyard, 
growing my own vegetables and flowers—all year 
‘round — boating, swimming, golfing. Believe me, 
we're out of that rut to stay!” 


CAPE CORAL 


CAPE CORAL gives you more of what you look | 


to Florida for. That's why thousands of fam- 
ilies have already invested over $9,000,000 
in homesites there. Just a 4c stamp brings 
you all the facts about this exciting new 
waterfront community! 
@ CAPE CORAL challenges comparison! 
e@-CAPE CORAL invites inspection! 
CAPE CORAL, on Florida’s beautiful Gulf 
Coast, is offered and sold on merit 
alone — for as little as $20 down and 
$20 per month! 
Send for and read the & 
“Cape Coral Story” 
tt’s yours for the asking 
ABSOLUTELY FREE ; 


Send no money, please! 








CAPE 
Mail coupon for this 22! 


nati eas ed 


amazing book today! et 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE MEMBER 
Lee County and Ft.Myers ¢ Dade County © Florida State 
ee MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! eee 


LEATHERNECK MAGAZINE 
Box 1918, Washington 13, D.C. 


Please rush my FREE copy of "The Cape Coral 
Story" in full color. 


SN ER ALOE op PE PEPER ERT RESP EEE ER RPE 
OER. 5.5555, cucecsccaseicaackdacss00ubai esapavoaiasecinasaede 


NG oe sisanschsase ..Zone .... .. State........... 
Bon, SEN Re 6 20 tA 








SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 5] 


MARKSMANSHIP PAY 


Dear Sir: 

At one time qualifiers received $2.00 
for Marksman, $3.00 for Sharpshooter, 
and $5.00 for Expert. 

There seems to be a misunderstand- 
ing that these monies were paid by am- 
munition manufacturers (for advertis- 
ing purposes) and not the Federal 
Government. 

I believe the Federal Government 
paid these bonuses and would appreci- 
ate your clarifying it in your magazine. 

Capt L. G. Troen 
I-I, 26th Rifle Co.. USMCR 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


@ According to the old Marine Corps 
Manual, enlisted men of the Marine 
Corps were entitled to additional com- 
pensation, paid by the U. S. Govern- 
ment, as prescribed in article 25-132. 
(1) Law authorizing additional pay. 
—‘Under such regulations as the Presi- 
dent may prescribe, enlisted men of the 
. Marine Corps . may receive 
additional compensation not less than 
$1 nor more than $5 per month, for 
special qualification in the use of arm 
or arms which they may be required to 
use’ (sec. 16, Act of June 16, 1942, 56 
Stat. 366, 37 U.S. 116. (C.M. CM. 
3)" 
These payments were stopped with 


the enactment of the Career Compen- 
sation Act on 30 September, 1949.—Ed, 


RAINCOATS 


Dear Sir: 

Your answer to ASSgt John D, 
Grossi’s question in the February, 1959, 
issue of Leatherneck, regarding the 
wearing of insignia of grade and service 
stripes, is basically correct. 

Actually, the only ones who can 
wear the overcoat nylon-rayon green 
without insignia of grade with civilian 
clothing will be your privates with less 
than four years of service. Rated per- 
sonnel (PFC and above) are required 
to have insignia of grade and service 
stripes (if eligible to wear them) on all 
required clothing in their possession. 
The only time rank insignia and serv- 
ice stripes are not worn with the over- 
coat nylon-rayon is when it is organ- 
izational property (para  49156.5c 
MCM). At that time metal chevrons 
are worn and they may be removed 
and worn with civilian clothes for your 
rated personnel. 

SgtMaj Samuel L. Cipparone 
MB, U. S. Naval Activities 
Port Lyautey, Morocco 


@ Thanks for the addition info, S¢t- 
Maj.—Ed. 


AMTRAC MECHANIC 


Dear Sir: 

I was discharged from the Marine 
Corps last January and served as an 
LVT P-5 amtrac mechanic. I was 
schooled at Camp Delmar, Calif., and 
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had two years’ experience with amtracs 
at Court House Bay, Camp Lejeune, 
N. C. 

Now that I am a civilian, I would 
like to continue that work in the same 
field. I would appreciate any informa- 
tion where I could obtain work as a 
mechanic in the United States or over- 
seas. Can you help me? 

Joseph E. Martin 
412 Hopkins Ave. 
McKeesport, Pa. 


@ Employment and Placement Section, 
Civilian Personnel Branch, HQMC, 
said the Marine Corps Supply Centers 
at Albany, Georgia, and Barstow, Cali- 
fornia, are the stateside activities most 
likely to be recruiting for employees 
with experience and training similar to 
yours. 

They suggested that you write to the 
Industrial Relations Offices of these 
activities for information concerning 
the needs of the activities, Civil Serv- 
ice requirements, and examinations 
given. 

Intormation concerning the possibili- 
ties and requirements for overseas em- 
ployment may be obtained from the 
following offices: 


Navy Overseas Employment Office 
(Atlantic) 

Headquarters, Potomac River Naval 
Command 

Washington 25, D. C. 


Navy Overseas Employment Office 
(Pacific) 


45 Hyde Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Navy Overseas Employment Offic 
(Alaska) ~ , 
Headquarters, 13th Naval District ~ 


Seattle, Wash. 





HIP POCKET TROUSERS 


Dear Sir: 

I have been out of the Corps now 
about seven years. I understand there 
have been some uniform changes. 

Can you tell me when the dungaree 
trousers with the big pockets went out- 
of-date, and when did khaki and green 
trousers without the pockets in the rear 
go out-of-date? 

R. E. Kelly 
1446 Brynmawr St. 
Scranton 4, Pa. 


@ The Permanent Marine Corps Uni- 
form Board, HQMC, told us the old 
type utility and service trousers became 
obsolete and unauthorized for wear on 
30 June 1957.—Ed. 





BELLEAU WOOD 


F. Laurence Babcock, 3918 Wash- 
ington Square South, New York 12, 
N. Y., will be grateful for any infor- 
mation, diaries, letters or other 
memorabilia which will assist him in 
writing a book on the battle of 
Belleau Wood. Communications 
should be addressed directly to Mr. 
Babcock in New York. 











BOMBING OF L.A. AREA 


Dear Sir: 

I recently came across an article in 
a magazine, which is stated to be the 
truth, but which I believe is false. 

The article states that on February 
24, 1942, Japanese aircraft raided the 
West Coast in the Los Angeles area. 
It further states that the anti-aircraft 
batteries shot down several Japanese 
aircraft, and immediately took the 
downed planes away under full military 
guard, and covered them completely 
with canvas so no one could see the 
wreckage. 


According to the article, the raid 
was to test our defenses, and the air- 
craft carried no bombs, and they were 
believed to be from carriers far out 
at sea. 

There is one point of truth in the 
story. They state that a Japanese 
submarine shelled the Santa Barbara 

TURN PAGE 








and 112” saplings. Thong holes in hilt. 


Specifications are drawn! 


Reliable combat equipment 





A Bowie-Type Knife with 6” blade that will chip dry Oak or Hickory at a 
45° angle and still hold its edge. Of optimum weight and balance for camp- 
craft, combat or survival. A strong Handle capped with an octagonal ham- 
mer head. Thirty saw teeth, untouchable by an ordinary file, on the back of 
the blood-grooved blade, will cut thru plexiglass, aluminum skin metal, steel cable 
Finished in a beautiful, rust-resistant blue! 
A SAFE Reinforced Scabbard with belt loop and various thong holes—with thong— 
permits mounting in numerous positions. 
Made of strong, durable leather! The Knife from which the new BuAer Survival Knife 


AT LAST! A KNIFE WORTHY OF PERSONAL OWNERSHIP 
BY MEN WHO ARE DETERMINED TO SURVIVE 


THE VAN ORDEN-WIGINGTON COMBAT AND SURVIVAL KNIFE BUILT BY 
MARBLE ARMS COMPANY TO THE SPECIFICATIONS OF MEN OF EXPERIENCE 


The First Commercially Available Custom Grade, Hand Processed 
Blade of 8 Grain 1095 Carbon Steel—with a high elastic limit—55 to 
57 Rockwell Hard. Of the Quality wrought by the Ancient Armorers 
improved to the Ruggedness and Durability now possible with modern 
American Craftsmanship. A Blade that takes and holds an edge! 


A sharpening stone in a handy pocket. 


A $25.00 Value ‘Available to Fighting Men Anywhere in the APO and FPO Postal Sys- 
tem for $16.00 POSTPAID (Probably less at your Post Exchange—Ask for It!) 


To the first 350 men ordering the Knife from Evaluators a FREE copy of John Styers $3.95 
‘COLD STEEL”—a masterful textbook on Close Combat! 


EVALUATORS LTD. 
QUANTICO, VA. 
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AMERICA'S FINEST 
OFFICERS’ EQUIPMENT 


SERVING SINCE 1940 


DEALER—MANUFACTURER— 
IMPORTER—FINEST QUALITY 


Badges—Belts— Caps — Gloves 
—Insignia—Shirts— Chevrons 
—Swords—Swagger Sticks and 
other items necessary to the 
serviceman. 


America’s finest and most com- 
plete line of uniform acces- 
sories. U.S. Distributor and 
Representative for Japanese 
Swords and Swagger Sticks. 


- 4 Fast 


gt ¥ICER 


EQUIPMENT CO. id 


MADISON, NEW JERSEY 
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Select and buy DIRECTLY THRU THE MAIL 
5 to 320 acre cattle, lake and river front 
Valley and Mountain Ranch Sites. 


CALIFORNIA 
OREGON - WASHINGTON 


Farm and Ranch sites low as $25 per acre. 
Easy Terms start at $50 down and $25 month. 
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IT’S FREE 
OUR NEW BOOKLET 
DESCRIBING 
THE CAL-ORE RANCH 
OWNERSHIP PLAN 


Makes EVERY SERVICEMAN ELIGIBLE to 
Own A Cal-Ore Ranch. Write today 


CAL-ORE RANCHES 
8512-LX Whitworth Los Angeles 35, Calif. 













SOUND OFF (cont.) 


oil fields a few days before the air raid. 
I have read this in other articles. 

I would greatly appreciate it if you 
would clear this up for me, and tell me 
if there is any truth in the story of 
Japanese planes raiding our coast. 

PFC Daniel J. Flynn, USMCR 
1243 W. Wrightwood Ave. 
Chicago 14, Ill. 


@ Historical Branch, G-3, HQMC, 
told us they have no intormation on the 
incident. Could the article be refer- 
ring to the large Japanese balloons, 
armed with explosive charges, that re- 
portedly drifted to the northwestern 
states during World War II? The bal- 
loons did little damage, other than 
starting forest fires.—Ed. 


BLOUSING UTILITY TROUSERS 


Dear Sir: 

Is there a final last word answer re- 
garding the blousing of utility trousers 
in boots? 

In your April issue you state that the 
use of garters, etc., is authorized, and 
that tucking the trousers in the top of 
the boots has been deleted by manual 
changes. 

A key and ambiguous point in your 
answer is this: “The requirement is 
that trousers will be bloused in a neat 
and uniform manner.” Does this mean 
the blousing method remains optional 
or that garters, etc., are the order of 
the day? 

Name withheld 
@ Permanent Marine Corps Uniform 
Board, HQMC, had this to say: 


“The method employed to 
achieve the results required by para- 
graph 49450.1K of Chapter 49, Marine 
Corps Manual, are not subject to regu. 
lation by Headquarters Marine Corps.” 

—Ed. 


PROMOTIONS 


Dear Sir: 

Recently my primary MOS was 
changed from 3537 to 3087. I have 
previously passed both the GMST and 
the Technical Test for promotion to 
(E-6) in the 3500 Field. 

At the present I am unable to find 
the answers to questions regarding ad- 
vancement in the 3087 MOS. 

1. Must I pass the Technical Test in 
the 3087 MOS prior to being eligible 
for promotion? 

2. When will the Technical Test for 
the 3087 MOS be administered? 

3. When will the first advancements 
in the 3087 MOS be made? 

ASSgt W. D. Hardman 
USMC Recruiting Station 
Federal Office Bldg. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


@ Enlisted Section, Promotion Branch, 
HQMC, said this: 

“There is no Technical Test required 
tor primary MOS 3087 since none is 
listed in Marine Corps Order 1418.1A. 
Since ASSgt Hardman has passed the 
appropriate General Military Subjects 
Test he is eligible to receive approprti- 
ate promotion consideration by Head- 
quarters Noncommissioned Officer Pro- 
motion Boards. 

“Selection for promotion to Staf 
Sergeant (E-6) is by occupational field, 
not by primary military occupational 
specialty. Selection is determined by a 
Headquarters Noncommissioned Officer 
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Promotion Board only after careful 
comparison of the overall records of 
all eligible candidates within the occu- 
pational field and paygrade being con- 
sidered. Only those found to be the 
best qualified of those considered, in 
numbers not to exceed those allocated 
to that field by the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps, are recommended for 
promotion.” —Ed. 


RETAINER PAY COMPUTED 


Dear Sir: 

There still remains one area of con- 
fusion concerning Retainer Pay upon 
transfer to FMCR. The question asked 
in the “Sound Off’ column of January, 
1959, was. “When transferring to the 
FMCR upon completion of 19 years, 
six months, does an enlisted man sacri- 
fice any benefits or privileges which 
ordinarily accrue to those transferring 
at 20 years?” Answer, “No”. The 
question I raise is, will Retainer Pay 
be computed on the base pay of over 


Staf § 18 years or over 20 years service? For 
field, § ‘ample, an E-7 base pay is $340 over 
ional § 18 years and $350 over 20 years. 

by a Q) If he transfers at 19 years and 
fice § “X months, will his Retainer Pay be 


$170 or $175 per month? 


ae (2) If he transfers at the completion 


azine 


of 20 years, what will the Retainer 
Pay be? 

(3) If he transfers at the completion 
of over 20 years, what will his Re- 
tainer Pay amount to each month? 

Capt G. R. Sims 
Reenlistment Officer 
Second MAW, MCAS 
Cherry Point, N. C. 


@ Retired Pay Branch, Disbursing 
Division, HQMC, replied as follows: 
“An E-7 transferring to the Fleet 
Marine Corps Reserve with: 
(a) 19 years and six months of ac- 
tive service, 
| (b) at the completion of 20 years of 
active service, or, 
(c) at the completion of over 20 
years active service (but less than 20 
Years and six months active service), 
if “ould be entitled to $175.00 per month 
if for retainer pay in each of the circum- 
Stances cited. Retainer pay is com- 








——~§§ puted as follows. 214 times 20 (years 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 13) 
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ONCE A MARINE ALWAYS A MARINE! 


These beautiful bronze (lifetime) castings shown below will always be 
remembered as the years go by, never forgotten. The “SPIRIT” and 
“REMINISCENCE” of the CORPS will always be “ALIVE” to the 


DEDICATED Marine, wherever his emblem is displayed. 


Item No. 307 
Plaque size 11” x 12” 
Only $13.35 each 





EMBLEMS mounted on 


genuine mahogany. 


Item No. 104 
Plaque size 6” x 7” 
Only $6.60 each 





BOOK ENDS 
Size 6” x 7” 
Highly polished and lacquered. 
Only $18.00 per set. 





4” x 4” EMBLEM attach as 
you wish. 


Solid 


bronzed, se 
highly tapped 

polished. holes on 

Chromed- back, 


_. add 
fifty cents 


Only 
$4.65 each 
extra. 





Send Check or Money Order To: 
WY PA. - PRODUCTS 


Caterers to the Marines in Bronze 


35 WORLEY STREET @ BOSTON 32, MASS. 
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DON’T CARRY 


your Jumper. 


MAIL $2.00 tos 
KENFIELDS PRODUCTS 
SAN CLEMENTE, CALIFORNIA 
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YOU EARN YOUR 
QUALIFICATION 
BADGES—WHY NOT 
WEAR THE BEST? 


U.S.M.C. APPROVED 
@ Marksman—Expert—Sharpshooter 


Sterling Silver—Rhodium 
Finish—Tarnish Proof— 
Polished Backs For 
Engraving 


A HILBORN-HAMBURGER, INC. 
15 East 26th Street, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


LOOP LOR 









IT... WEAR IT! 


The LIBERTY PAK is so small and light 
(weighs less than 6 oz.) you can strap 
it to your leg (it hides under your pant 
leg out of sight) or you can hide it under 
Now you can leave the 
base with everything you need (shaving 
gear, toothbrush, toothpaste, hair oil 
and shaving lotion - all in unbreak- 
able plastic bottles) and carry nothing 
in your hands. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

















[BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher 
who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, 
national distribution, and 
beautifully designed books. 
All subjects welcomed. 
Write, or send your MS 
directly. 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. MR. YEALY 489 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 











Occasionally our editorial chores 
keep us too busy to delve into the 
workings of the extra-curricular 
activities sponsored by Leatherneck 
to encourage greater individual effi- 
ciency among Marines. However, we 
noted with decided satisfaction that 
our Rifle Award section this month 
covered more space than usual. 


“How come?” we asked. “Were 
there that many tie scores?” 

Acting Master Sergeant Robert 
Tallent, former Head of the Peedie 
Research Team and an _ ex-officio 
member of our promotion depart- 
ment, had a ready answer. His com- 
ments follow. .. . 

Leatherneck’s Annual Rifle Marks- 
manship Awards Program has under- 
gone major reconstruction. The pro- 
gram went to the drawing boards of 
the competition directors last month 
after prolonged analysis revealed a 
possible structural improvement. All 
the prizes have been kept intact, but 
the program itself has now been 
separated into two area classifica- 
tions. 

From now on, all shooters from 
Marine activities and home _ ports 
east of the Mississippi River compete 
among themselves for Atlantic area 
quarterly awards. Shooters from 
outfits on the other side of the river 
and points farther west fire for 
Pacific area quarterly awards. 

Division of the program came 
about after a survey showed that in 
the annual round-up of awards there 
were more winners at western posts. 
Eastern marksmen’ were literally 
being left out in the cold; due to 
weather conditions, more severe in 
the east, range seasons there are 
necessarily shorter. And, even during 
the range season, the eastern shooter 
is not favored by the climate as is 
the marksman on the West Coast. 

No complaints were received from 


Behind the Lines ... 


the west. But, competition directors 
naturally assumed western riflemen 
would want the situation corrected 
in the spirit of fair play for which 
Marines around the world have long 
been noted. 

The step to separate the competi- 
tion into two areas was undertaken 
only after keen and exhausitve study. 
Leatherneck staffers visited several 
ranges to inspect the situation. Their 
findings showed conclusively _ that 
Marines firing the ranges on_ both 
coasts were using the service rifle. 
They also ascertained that the 200., 
300, and 500-yard firing lines were 
exactly the same distance in the east 
as in the west. A great similarity in 
the ammunition used was also 
observed. 

Still the problem remained un- 
solved. More prizes were going west 
than east. The main reason—western 
shooters consistently post higher 
scores. 

Thought was given to reassem- 
bling the Peedie Research Team and 
putting them to work on the issue. 
However, after sober consideration 
—something the Peedie Research 
Team has never been accused of— 
it was decided not to unleash the 
team on this subject. Why risk 
throwing the Corps’ marksmanship 
training program into a state of 
chaos? 

The only alternative was to split 
the competition into two areas, 
Atlantic and Pacific. This has now 
been accomplished. The rest of the 
awards regulations still stand along 
with the number of prizes waiting 
to be won. 

Every Marine Corps rifle range 
has official rules and entry blanks. 
Any Marine who fires a high mark 
on record day and_ submits his 
score on an_ official Leatherneck 
entry blank has an opportunity to 
haul in a substantial award. 


Bld Sher 


MANAGING EDITOR 
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SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 11] 


ot active service) times $350 (basic pay 
of an E-7 over 20 years service). 

“As outlined in 10 U.S. C. 6330, sub- 
section (c) a member is entitled to re- 
tainer pay at the rate of 214 per cent 
of the basic pay that he received at 
time of transfer, multiplied by the 
number of years of active service in the 
armed forces. 

“As outlined in 10 U. S. C. 6330, 
subsection (d), ‘a part of a year that 
is six months or more is counted as a 
whole year and a part of a year that 
is less than six months is disregarded’. 

“A member with 19 years and six 
months is entitled to basic pay factor 
as for ‘over 20’ years service.”—Ed. 





OFF-DUTY EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 


Dear Sir: 

I would like some information about 
the future plans for the Off-Duty Edu- 
cation Program, Marine Corps Order 
1560.1A, and the College Degree Pro- 
gram (MCO 1560.7). 

First, are there any plans to curtail 
or expand the present Off-Duty Educa- 
tion Program? Are there any plans to 
restrict the major fields of study, such 
as only those applicable to one’s MOS? 

Second, is there any consideration 
being made to extend the College De- 
gree Program to the enlisted ranks? 

In any event, I think the Off-Duty 
Education Program is one of the best 
Career opportunities we have as Ma- 
rines. 

ASSgt Joe E. Chandler 
USMC Recruiting Sub-Station 
Old Post Office Bldg. 
Orlando, Fla. 


@ Education and Information Section, 
Special Services Branch, HQMC, gave 
us this information: 

“The Off-Duty Education Program 
includes the: Tuition-Assistance and 
Instructor-Hire Program—MCO 1560. 
1A, and the United States Armed 
Forces Institute (USAFI) — MCO 
1560.3A. 


“Courses taken under MCO 1560.1A 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 93) 





TRUMP puts you ‘way ahead! 


Even more important, 
Triumph introduces you 
to a whole new concept of 
off-duty pleasure. Enjoy 
the fun and excitement of 
America’s most popular . 
two-wheeled sport. 
Triumph puts you in the 
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comfortable ease. You’ll 
marvel at Triumph’s 


ered performance and its. 
rock-bottom operating 
costs. Models average 
from 75 to 100 m.p.g. 
Best of all, Triumph’s 
prices make sense! 


See your Triumph dealer 


now for free demonstra- 
tion ride. 
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In the West: In the East: : 

JOHNSON MOTORS, INC. THE TRIUMPH CORPORATION 6 

267 W. Colorado St. ., Towson, Baltimore 4, Md, . 
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a Please send me the new 1959 full-color Triumph § 

FREE eatace showing your complete line of models. e 
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"On the other end, ice cubes!" 
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Leatherneck receives many letters 
requesting information concerning 
members of the Marine Corps, and 
other branches of the service. Con- 
densations of these letters are pub- 
lished in this column as a service to 
our readers. 

To avoid errors, all names and 
addresses must be printed or typed. 





Mrs. Laura Giller, 1207 St. John, 
Lima, Ohio, to hear from Maj J. P. 
YOUNG or anyone knowing his where- 
abouts. 


Pat Sills, Box 1676, College Station, 
Mary Washington College, Fredericks- 
burg, Va., to hear from John LaRand 
PYCIOR, who was | stationed’ in 
Bermuda in 1956. 


ACpl Terry R. Sission, Box 2273 
Camp Geiger Trailer Park, Jackson- 
ville, N. C., to hear from ACpl Russell 
R. SIMON, or anyone knowing his 
whereabouts. 


ASSgt Earl J. Brasfield MARS-37, 
MCAS, El Toro, Calif., to hear from 
ACpl Chester FIELDS. 





Regulation 
Name Stamp 


size 1/4” to 1/2” 
Price $1.00 


Please state name, address 
and size desired 


RETURN ADDRESS 
STAMPS 
ALSO AVAILABLE 


FOR $1.50 


THE STAMP HOUSE 
Box 434 
YUKON, FLORIDA 


Sorry, no COD’s 








Capt Stan Box 506, 


Marquarette, 
Purdue Center, Fort Wayne, Ind., to 


hear from LtCol Richard BRENNE- 
MAN. 
x ® 

William H. Delaney, Box 724, Troy, 
Tenn., to hear from Jack GRESHAM, 
who served with 3d Bn., Second Ma- 
ries, Second Marine Division, during 
World War II. 


ACpl Douglas E. Foster, USMCR, 
1221 Day St., Green Bay, Wis., to hear 
from ASgt “Monk” STAIB, who was 
last known to be serving at the Marine 
Corps Base, Camp Lejeune, N. C. 


Former Marine Norman Morley, 
1628 Grove St., Berkeley, Calif., to hear 
from Jose ESQUBLE, or anyone who 
served with him at the Marine Corps 
Base, Twentynine Palms, Calif., in 
1956-57. 


Former Marine Ronald G. Martini, 
1964 Berwyn Ave., Chicago, Ill., to hear 


from Ray (Terry) FITZHUGH, who 
served with “C” Co., 1st Bn., Fifth 


Marines, First Marine Division, FMF, 
in Korea during December, 1953, and 
January, 1954. 





ORDERED TO LEJEUNE??? 
VISITING LEJEUNE??? 


Arrange accommodations in advance 
with MSet. & Mrs. W. R. Letson, 
owners and operators of THE 
COASTAL Mcotel. Located one mile 
south of Jacksonville, 
centered to all parts of Camp Lejeune. 
25 new modern units each featuring a 
kitchenette. Free room TV and year- 
round air conditioning. Family accom- 
Reasonable rates. Phone 


conveniently 


modations. 
4945. 


COASTAL MOTEL 
Jacksonville, N. C. 





Mr. and Mrs. Dan Broyles, Route 
#8, Fayetteville, Ark., to hear from 
ACpl and Mrs. Jerry RUSH, whose last 
known address was Camp Knox Trailer 
Park, Camp Lejeune, N. C. 

e. cae 

ASgt Charles G. Baier, USMC Re. 
cruting Station, Room 500, Federal 
Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio, to hear from 
ASgt William BEGHTOL and Daniel 
JOYCE, who served with the Marine 
Detachment, USNRC, Portsmouth, N. 
H., in 1955. 


* * * 
ACpl John G. Askin, 4702 Laurel 
Ave., Glenview, IIl., to hear from 


former Marine Robert L. SCHACHT, 
who was last known to be serving with 
the First Marine Brigade, MCAS, 
Kaneohe Bay, Hawaii, or anyone 
knowing his whereabouts. 


PFC Lewis Laffood, 222 Broadmoor 
Ave., West Covina, Calif., to hear from 
Marion DAVIS and Larry S. JEPSEN, 
or anyone knowing their whereabouts. 


Harry J. Miller, Jr., 2438 Rosella St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., to hear from WO 
Edward SHORLOCK, ASgt_ Frank 
HARRAR and ASgt Sam KIKER, o: 
anyone knowing their whereabouts. 


Miss Bobbi Haines, 333 Ralston 
Reno, Nev., to hear from Jerry 
FRICKER, who was last known to be 
serving in Korea. 





IN SAN DIEGO 
IT'S THE 
PACIFIC REST MOTEL 


Headquarters for Traveling Marines, 
their friends and families. Across 
the boulevard from the maingate, U. 
S. Marine Recruit Depot. Located in 
the center of the city and easy access 
to all points of interest. Bring the 
family, we have single, double and 
family type accommodations with 
phones, PBX, free TV and _ free 
coffee. 


Our adjoining PACIFIC SERVICES 
offers excellent 4 hour Cleaning, 
Pressing, Laundry, Mens Shop, Bar- 
ber Shop, Shoe Shop and Coffee 
Shop. 

Next door: Bowling, Cocktail Loungé 
and Restaurants. 

Call Cypress 8-8364 or write Pacific 
Rest Motel, 4101 Pacific Highway; 


San Diego, California. 
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thevold gunny 
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heard a lot of ideas about how 

we will have to operate on a 
possible atomic battlefield; the tactics 
we must use and the equipment we will 
need. We have practiced dispersed for- 
mations and greater mobility. We have 
better means of communication and 
control, and we know the value of 
armor protection, digging in and con- 
cealment. But there is one aspect of 
modern battle that hasn’t changed over 
the years—and that’s the nature of 
men in combat. Our new ideas, weap- 
ons and technological developments 
haven’t changed the basic character of 
the fighting man. He still has the same 
physical, mental and moral needs that 
he had a hundred years ago. The troop- 
er is still as susceptible to hunger, 
fear and fatigue, leadership, morale 
and esprit, as he was in the days of 
horses and muskets. So we’ve got to 
crank these same old human factors 
into any of our estimates or concepts 
of future war. 

“We should try and realize that on 
an atomic battlefield, men will ex- 
perience terrifying sights and death and 
destruction beyond anything ever be- 
fore experienced in war. The psycho- 
logical and physical shocks may be 
beyond comprehension or calculation. 
We may find that after the initial ex- 
perience with even limited tactical 
atomic fire power the troops concerned 
or those in the area are temporarily 
shocked to a state of ineffectiveness. 
Survivors may become preoccupied 
solely with self-preservation—or even 
worse, we might witness whole units 
succumb to panic. 

“Panic in battle is a terrible sight 
for the military man. It is almost an 
unthinkable topic, avoided by proud 
fighting men. But panic has occurred 
in some of the finest and _ best-led 
veteran units, as well as in poorly 
trained and led green units. 

“I saw some units, who had dropped 
their gas masks on the beach at Saipan, 
break and run for the rear a few days 
later when word spread along the firing 
line that the Japanese were using gas. 
It took some quick action and cool 


66 T RECENT YEARS we've all 


SAYS. 


leaders to quickly restore that line— 
but it was a shocking experience to 
those of us who witnessed it. 

“Once started, panic is often im- 
possible to stop until it wears itself 
cut, by which time the effects may be 
disastrous. So a leader must recognize 
the causes of panic so that he can 
quickly remove them and avert this 
dangerous condition. 

“In addition to the possible shock 
and unknown effect of atomic fire upon 
a unit, some of the other causes that 
breed panic in battle are: Physical 
conditions, such as, extreme hunger, 
thirst or fatigue. Physical fitness and 
self discipline can help combat these 
causes. Also, extremes in weather, 
sickness, heavy casualties, deficient am- 
munition supply, rumor or evidence of 
defeat in battle might be causes. 

“Another cause of battle panic is 
surprise. Tactical surprise is often the 
key to victory and the cause of panic. 
Security and discipline are the best 
preventives. 

“Boredom, rumor, prolonged in- 
activity and anxiety, as well as a feeling 
of isolation on the battlefield, can breed 
the conditions for panic. 


“Also, low morale, lost leaders, poor 
leaders, loss of confidence, a defensive 
attitude or loss of purpose can weaken 
the wills of men and units. 

“Well, what can we do to prevent 
these deteriorating influences from 
affecting our forces? 

“First, the leaders must be aware of 
these conditions, recognize the signs 
and take steps to remove the causes 
by the maintenance of firm discipline, 
high military standards of conduct and 
appearance. Sympathy and coricern at 
a time when the troops are hard pressed 
may do untold damage. Relaxation of 
standards or coodling do not firm up 
moral fiber. At this time pride, morale 
and esprit de corps must be cultivated. 

“The leaders must be confident and 
clear in their directions. Keep men 
busy in tasks with a military purpose. 
Keep the mission and objective in mind, 
maintain security, direction and control. 

“Gain the men’s attention and focus 
it upon something other than their 
fears. This may call for strong and 
resourceful leadership. 

“And finally, remember, one of our 
greatest assets in times of battlefield 
stress is esprit de corps. Develop team 
spirit, confidence and pride in the abil- 
ity of the unit so that each man feels 
he is responsible for his part of it. 
Strong group spirit is a proved defense 
against the unknown terrors of battle 
—under any conditions.” END 
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In a move without precedent in the Corps, an entire 


infantry battalion was replaced overseas. The new 


system should increase the FMF’s combat efficiency 





f ATION 
“F Vep- Vale) 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY the 

Corps’ first unit rotation 

battalion boarded the 
USNS General Hugh J. Gaffey in San 
Diego. Their mission: to replace the 
Ist Battalion, Ninth Marines at Su- 
kiran, Okinawa. The advance party, 
Consisting of two officers and nine en- 
listed men, had preceded the main 
body on March 3. 
Equipped with 


transport packs, 


ASgts Freddie Napier and Sau M. Misa 


responded quickly to the ship's chow call 


The battalion took a long last look at the 
San Diego waterfront before embarking 


helmets, green side out, and normal 
arms, the combat-clad troops of the 
lst Battalion, First Marines filed slowly 
aboard the ship under the watchful eye 
of Lieutenant Colonel William C. Chip, 
CO, and Major General E. W. Snedeker, 
First Marine Division commander. 
Once aboard, the Marines found ample 
accommodations; most sergeants, all 
staff NCOs and officers found cabin 
spaces awaiting them. It was a first- 


rate ship,. air-conditioned throughout. 

On Broadway Pier, an estimated 300 
families, wives and friends watched the 
Marines embark, as the First Marine 
Division band, under the baton of 
CWO Victor Shul, saluted the depart- 
ing battalion. 

At dock-side, baggage was either car- 
ried or lifted by cargo net to state- 
rooms, compartments or holds. Civilian 
clothing was authorized in the hold 
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ROTATION (cont.) 


baggage. Individuals were advised dur- 
ing pre-deployment training that light- 
weight slacks and sport shirts could be 
worn on Okinawa after working hours. 
Many had packed lightweight water- 
proof raincoats. 

The sailing culminated a six-week 
training program for 1/1, one of the 
most intensive ever undergone by a 
Marine Corps unit in peacetime. 

“We’ve come a long way in a few 
weeks,” LtCol Chip said. “The men are 
in fine shape and all are looking for- 
ward to becoming a part of the Third 
Marine Division.” 

Unit rotation consists of rotating in- 
fantry battalions between the First and 
Third Marine Divisions every two 
months. It’s a first for the Corps and 
continuation will increase the combat 
efficiency of the Fleet Marine Force and 
provide a greater stability for its com- 
bat troops. Faced with uncertainties of 
a fluctuating strength and possible per- 
sonnel curtailments, General Pate, 
CMC, ordered the unit rotation plan 
into effect last Winter as a safeguard. 
The ist Battalion, First Marines, was 
designated as the leader. 

This new technique will have a de- 
finite advantage for the individual in- 
fantrymen. Men assigned to an in- 
fantry battalion, which has been phased 
into the rotation cycle, will be in a 
position to make concrete plans for 
their next 30 months of service. Their 
duties, leave and overseas periods will 
be clearly laid out, affording a morale 
factor impossible under the individual 
replacement system. 

The new rotation system supplants 
the present individual replacement 






LtCol William C. Chip, Bn. CO, 
a briefed his staff members prior 


to a battalion training problem 


Members of ''D" Co. performed 
chin-ups on the horizontal bar 
as part of their daily exercises 


Before the Ist Battalion, First Marines 


sailed for Okinawa, the men underwent 


an intensive, six-week training program 


method, under which infantrymen were 
assigned to monthly replacement drafts 
based on specific occupational require- 
ments to fill overseas billets, normally 
vacated each month. 

An economy is also realized, in that 
one ship sailing each six weeks can 
fulfill the entire ground forces’ rotation 
needs for the Marine Corps throughout 
the Pacific and Far East. Also, officers 
and SNCOs go right along with their 
unit aboard ship. Previously most flew 
to their overseas destinations. 

The present monthly personnel draft 


will remain in effect, however, to pr0- 
vide replacements for units and occu 
pational specialties other than infantry. 
It is hoped that, eventually, it will b 
possible to schedule all rotation o 
troops overseas on a unit plan. At this 
writing the unit plan was expected t 
be extended to the Second Marine Di- 
vision this year. It was also anticipated 
that artillery units, tanks, etc., will b 
rotated in the same manner at a late 
date. 

Infantry battalion rotations are ef 
fected at two-month intervals, with 
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battalions of each regiment rotated in 
numerical sequence. Each battalion re- 
tains its designation, regardless of loca- 
tion or major unit to which it is 
attached. Following the departure of 
all battalions of the First Marine Regi- 
ment, the Fifth Marines will begin to 
transfer its battalions to Okinawa. The 
Seventh Regiment will be the last 
Pendleton infantry unit to depart. 

Under present contemplated plans, 
after two battalions of any regiment 
have been rotated, the regimental head- 
quarters of that unit will move to the 
new location and assume command. 

The new rotation system has been 
designed in large measure for that ele- 
ment which the Corps considers of 
paramount importance—the individual 
Marine rifleman. Since the average first 
enlistment in the Marine Corps is for a 
four-year period, a new Marine will 
complete recruit training, individual in- 
fantry courses and then join an infantry 
battalion where he will then serve the 
two 15-month half cycles of the bat- 
talion rotation. Time is allowed for 
leaves and other training to permit a 
Marine to easily complete the entire 
cycle within the limitations of his en- 
listment. 

A Fleet Marine Force infantry tour 
of duty under the rotation system will 
be 30 months, 15 months with the unit 
at Camp Pendleton and a _ similar 
period with the same unit in the Far 


During firing of 3.5 rocket launchers, all personnel wore flack jackets 


A platoon from Bravo Company left town in a hurry. The action took 








_ ~~ 


place during a practice assault on Camp Pendleton's "Combat Town" 


East. Each outgoing and returning bat- 
talion will receive a quota of 531 new 
Marines who have completed recruit 
training and advanced infantry courses. 
Following the 30-month cycle, they will 
be transferred to other units to meet 
the requirements of the remainder of 
the Marine Corps. 

In addition to the new Marines, each 
battalion will be allotted 244 experi- 





and helmets. Every man in the battalion fired the M-| and .45 pistol 


enced privates and privates first class 
to augment the nucleus of newly 
trained Marines. During the first year 
of rotation operations, 164 lance cor- 
porals and 70 corporals will also be 
assigned to each battalion. Other non- 
commissioned officers and officers will 
be assigned to bring the battalions to 
authorized strength. 

Field grade officers and captains will 
normally be assigned for the full cycle 
of 30 months; lieutenants for varying 
periods, in accordance with officer 
availability. The minimum assignment 
will be for 15 months, however. Staff 
noncommissioned officers will be as- 
signed for the full cycle as soon as the 
program has progressed beyond the 
initial increments. 

A unique feature of the new rotation 
system is that each battalion will be 
deliberately formed with noncommis- 
sioned officer rank shortages to ensure 
normal promotion opportunities for in- 
dividual Marines during each of the 
15-month half cycles. The estimated 
40 per cent shortage exists in the acting 
corporal and acting sergeant ranks. 

“In the lst Battalion, most squad 
leader billets were filled by acting cor- 
porals (lance corporals),” AGySgt 
Charles A. Johnson, Delta Companv 
gunnery sergeant, said. ‘Because of 
this, it will not be unusual for a private 
to rise to corporal in a year’s time 
through normal and meritorious pro- 
motion routes.” 


Considering travel to and from Oki- 
nawa, a 13 to 13%4-month overseas 
duty tour will be in store for First and 
Third Division personnel assigned to 
the Far East under the new battalion 
rotation plan. Far East-assigned Ma- 
rines have been serving under a 15- 
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ROTATION (cont.) 


months tour, ordered into effect last 
July by the Defense Department. This 
will remain unchanged for Marines 
assigned to the Far East under indi- 
vidual orders. 

The reduced tour comes as a result 
of the time gained in transferring Ma- 
rines by units (battalions instead of 
individuals). It hinges on_ perfect 
transportation conditions during both 
departing and homecoming tours. There 
is no absolute guarantee that the opti- 





A_ mission, 


H&S Company displayed some of its fire power 
as five jeep-carried 106-mm. Recoilless Rifles lined 


mum would exist at all times. 

The first unit at Okinawa to be re- 
placed was the lst Battalion, Ninth 
Marines. This battalion, plus the re- 
maining five battalions to return to the 
U.S., will be made up of men due for 
discharge or assignment to other than 
Fleet Marine Force activities. Only 
when the seventh battalion—the 1st 
Battalion, First Marines—returns will 
rotation be in its final form. 

This battalion, the first to leave and 
the first to return, will enter the U.S. 
at San Diego for processing at the 
Recruit Depot. 

Although the returning six battalions 


called in from a nearby Fire Direction Center, sent an 


81-mm. mortar crew into action during a pre-deployment field problem 
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up for inspection. The weapon has be 
the "BAT" (Battalion Anti-Tank) rifle by the troops 








Somes soi 


en nicknamed 


will be arriving at Camp Pendleton, 
seriously depleted of personnel during 
the initial rotation stages, they will im- 
mediately be brought to authorized 
strength and phased into the division's 
overall training schedule. 


For the tough job of preparing the 
first rotation battalion, MajGen 
Snedeker chose LtCol Chip, who had 
the necessary background to meet the 
rugged training program and _ sailing 
commitment. The colonel, a Naval 
Academy graduate and combat sea- 
soned Marine, commanded the divi- 
sion’s Reconnaissance Battalion prior 
to taking over the reins of the first 
rotation element of the First Marine 
Division. He will remain with the bat- 
talion for its entire period with the 
Third Marine Division, now based on 
Okinawa at Sukiran. It is expected that 
1/1 will return to the United States 
in mid-April, 1960. 

The executive officer is Major John 
B. Wilson, Jr., a Purple Heart, Chosin 
Reservoir veteran. He’s the son of Brig- 
adier General John B. Wilson, USMC 
(Retd); First Lieutenant Austin M. 
O’Toole is S-1; Captain William A 
Donald, S-2; Major Bruce F. Meyers, 
S-3; Captain Laurance D. Krentzlin, 
S-4; and SgtMaj Leo'“R” Farley, bat: 
talion sergeant major. 


The T/O battalion is divided into 
five companies; Headquarters anf 
Service and four letter companié 
(Alfa, Bravo, Charlie and Delta). Pet 
sonnel number 45 officers and 1083 
enlisted men. 


Company commanders are Captains 
William E. Wilson, Jr.; Cecil G. Dun 
nagan, Richard F. Daley, Edward § 
Castagna and Leland W. Tucker. Tht 
first sergeants include 1stSgts James & 
Weeks, Frederick C. Wilburn, Andre#) 
V. Shipkey, Lloyd R. Wade and Richafé 
C. Pemberton. The 81-mm. Mortal 
Platoon is headed by First Lieutenat 
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Taking advantage of a curtain 
of smoke, a fire team from "B" & 
Company assaulted the "enemy" 


James W. Hubbard; First Lieutenant 
James F. Maguire, Jr., commands the 
106-mm. Recoilless Rifle Platoon. 

The 1st Battalion, First Marines, was 
brought to authorized strength by mid- 
January, 1959, and began its intensive 
six-week training on February 2. The 
training dealt with infantry tactics, 
fom the four-man fire team to bat- 
talion-size problems and_ exercises. 
Classroom and non-participation type 
training was scheduled during the 15- 
day sailing period to Okinawa, allow- 
ing a maximum effort in field work. 

Each letter company was of identical 
strength—six officers and 194 enlisted 
men. Privates and privates first class 
were in the majority, all with about 
six months’ service. They joined 
fom Camps Pendleton and Lejeune 
(graduates of lst and 2d ITR). Those 
who arrived from Lejeune (about 200) 
had no idea they were going overseas 
immediately. PFC Paul Gaudreau told 
us: “Upon arrival at Camp Pendleton, 
I was greeted with, ‘Heard you’re going 
Jack. Don’t unpack too much gear’.” 

‘In 30 months, the Corps will gain a 
professional soldier, more so than if 
an individual were transferred several 
times during the same period,” Briga- 
dier General Alpha L. Bowser said. He 
also indicated that reenlistments should 
show an increase because of the unit 
rotation system. 

This theory was borne out when 1/1 
was in the forming stage. Scores of Ma- 
tines volunteered for assignment to the 
frst trans-placement battalion. I1stLt 
O'Toole said, “About 50 individuals re- 


enlisted early, extended their enlistment 
or signed waivers to remain with 1/1 
after it was known that the unit was 
destined for an overseas assignment.” 
Some had been back in the States for 
only six months. Requests poured in 
from all corners of Camp Pendleton. 
“From the start, this indicated a 
real healthy situation to us,’ Maj 
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Wilson added. 

“Nearly every staff NCO is a volun- 
teer,” ASSgt Samuel Baca said. “They 
felt as I did, why not get this overseas 


tour over with now?” He added, “An 
infantryman would rather be stationed 
overseas.” 

In an intensity and scope unprece- 
dented in peacetime, the battalion con- 
ducted a rigid schedule of training 
aimed at bringing the unit to peak 
operational readiness. The program 
was geared to cover every aspect of the 
battalion’s mission. Operating on the 
idea that the training program was 
first in importance, the battalion cut to 
a minimum all functions not contribut- 
ing to that objective. 

The training day began at 0730 and 
ended at 1630. When night problems 
were not scheduled, liberty sounded fol- 
lowing the workday. Week ends were 
free except for an occasional Saturday 
TURN PAGE 


R. Berczyk, 3d Platoon, 
Company, stood a clothing 
inspection before he shipped out 


ACpl 
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ROTATION (cont.) 





morning parade or inspection. Indi- 
vidual and unit spirit was high through- 
out the pre-deployment training period. 
Companies vied with each other to get 
the job done. 

Three hikes were scheduled. Every- 
body marched. The battalion began 
with a 10-mile trek and extended the 
distance to 15 miles during the third 
week of training. They finished with a 
20-miler. The latter took the battalion 
only four and a half hours to complete. 

“During the last hike,” HM3 Marvin 
E. Thomas, Jr., said, “only nine Ma- 
rines dropped out. Of the nine, more 
than half were ruled out by hospital- 
men who thought it best for the in- 
dividual’s health. They just didn’t 
want to quit!” 

A 23-man corpsman staff, headed by 
Navy Lieutenant J. D. Brower, ad- 
ministered to 1/1’s needs throughout 
the training, but did not accompany 
the battalion overseas. Lieutenant (jg) 
Roy A. Baxter, the battalion chaplain, 
was the only Navy man to accompany 
the unit aboard ship. This former Ma- 
rine staff sergeant said, “The spirit 
reflected by the men has really inspired 
me. Even those with minor problems 
mirrored an anticipation of overseas 
duty.” 

All 
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indoor and classroom sessions 


When the ''throw-out" was over, 
members of the Ist Bn. made a 
beeline for these sizzling steaks 


were deliberately scheduled for ship- 
board during the two-week voyage to 
Okinawa in order that the entire train- 
ing period could be spent on field prob- 
lems and maneuvers prior to departure. 
The in-transit training was a type that 
lent itself to instruction aboard ship. 
The 75 hours included physical condi- 
tioning, first aid, weapons instruction, 
history and traditions, code of conduct, 
UCMJ, interior guard duty, tactics 
and equipment of foreign powers, etc. 

The pre-deployment training, con- 
sisting of 240 hours, was broken down 
into four phases. The first and second 
weeks were devoted to completing or- 
ganization, general military subjects, 
progressive training in fire team, squad, 
section and platoon tactics, plus crew- 
served weapons training, improving 
physical fitness, on-the-job training and 
unit schools. Phase II, the third and 
fourth weeks, consisted of live firing 
of crew-served weapons, crew-served 
weapons training with rifle platoons and 
the fifth week, included training in 
platoon field firing problems. Phase III, 
rifle company tactics, a field firing 
problem, training with supporting arms 
and a battalion CPX. 

Phase IV, the sixth and final week, 
was devoted to achieving a high level 
of combat efficiency of the companies 
and staff sections; conducting a bat- 
talion field exercise and a field firing of 
all battalion weapons. 


This portion of the battalion picnic was no “picnic''! Company teams 
tried to throw their opponents out of the circle, with no holds barred 


Most of the field training was held 
in the Talega and San Mateo Canyons. 
They were ideally suited for individual 
to battalion-sized exercises, and in- 
cluded day and night live firing of 
crew-served weapons. The training 
areas were also close-in to Camp 
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Captain Edward Castagna and 
IstSgt L. Wade discussed ways 
of shipping "C" Company's bell 


Mateo, home of the First Marine 
Regiment. 

“During the six-week preparedness, 
each Marine fired every weapon organic 
to an infantry battalion,” LtCol Chip 
said. 

“Our training schedule was tight, but 
not hard,’ ASgt John F. Shaul of 
Bravo Company commented. “When 
we first took the field, the physical 
conditioning was hardest. However, be- 
ginning the fourth week, everyone took 
it in stride.” 

“Pre-deployment training was both 
challenging and_ interesting,’ Capt 
Donald said. “On Okinawa, it should 
continue because it will become more 
technical as the months pass. Because 
personnel will remain intact, it will not 
be necessary to reschedule old classes. 
There will be less time wasted.” 

Okinawa, is one of 108 islands mak- 
ing up the Ryukyu Island group. It 
was first visited by Americans in 1853 
when Commodore Matthew C. Perry 
landed at Naha Port and purchased 


land for a coaling station. ‘Since World 
War II, it has been built into a vital 
military base, a key U.S. defense out- 
post in the Far East. The island is 67 
miles in length, varying from three to 
12 miles in width. Southern Okinawa, 
where the majority of U.S. troops are 
stationed, consists of rolling hills. 

In preparation for the arrival of Lt- 
Col Chip’s Ist Battalion, a regimental 
parade and review for the retiring of 
the colors of the Ist Battalion, Ninth 
Marines, was held at Sukiran as the 
ship carrying the Corps’ first unit rota- 
tion group approached Naha Port. The 
commanding officer of the Ninth Ma- 
rines, presented the colors to Lieutenant 
Colonel F, J. Mee for delivery to the 
CG, First Marine Division. 

TURN PAGE 


Troops carried their seabags to 
é trucks at Camp San Mateo for 
the drive to San Diego's piers 
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When the Ist Bn., First Regt., reached 
Okinawa, its landing was different 
from the one during World War Two 


Col Roy Batterton, CO of the Ninth 
Marines, greeted LtCol W. C. Chip 
and his Exec, Major J. B. Wilson 


Photos & Story 
by AMSgt Allen G. Mainard 


NE THOUSAND and one 

Marines lined the rail of the 

USNS Gaffey as _ hooting 

tugs pivoted the ship slowly in Naha 

harbor. At exactly 10:04 a.m. on April 

2, the Gaffey let go its starboard anchor 

and swung with pleasing exactness to 

where Okinawan line handlers could 

fit the big manila hawsers to the dock- 
side bollards. 

As AMSgegt Henry Peters, the Third 
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Divvy bandmaster, dropped his arm, 
the band broke into The Marines’ 
Hymn. The first transplacement bat- 
talion had officially arrived at its new 
duty station. 

For the next year the utility-clad 
Marines at the rail would call the 
rugged island of Okinawa home. 

It was the second landing on Okinawa 
for the lst Battalion, First Marines. 
The first had come 14 years, two days, 
two hours and four minutes before 
when the First and Sixth Marine 
Divisions landed on the MHagashi 


Beaches off Yontan Airfield. Of the 
Medals of Honor awarded to Marines 
on Okinawa, five had gone to the First 
Marines, two to men of the 1st Bat: 
talion. 

There were similarities between the 
two landings. The sun shone both days 
and there were reception committeé 
But this time there was a band playimt 
Sho-Jo-Ji instead of shrapnel, and hand 
shaking instead of hand _ grenade 
Granted, the landing 14 years ago had 
been almost unopposed, but the temp 
picked up before the troops got far of 














BGen * C. Hudson, Commanding General, Third Marine Division, 


ie 


greeted the members of the battalion when they arrived. on Okinawa 


the beaches. 

Today the Marines who trundled 
down the gangway carrying seabags 
and weapons had the look of profes- 
sionals. Their ordnance was immacu- 
late and, as if to honor the occasion, 
the filing troops were as sharp as Ma- 
tines on parade. Boots gleamed in the 
sunlight and barked orders kept the 
debarking companies moving quickly 
into the staging area behind the dock- 
side warehouse. 

Now, trucks from the 9th Motor 
Transport Battalion were lined up with 
the letter company’s symbol chalked on 
broad bumpers. The 9th Motor’s Ser- 
geant Major, T. B. “Slick” Eldridge, 
sat in his jeep, waiting for the flurries 
and minor foul-ups that invariably 
crop up during any troop movement. 


The long journey behind them, "D" Company piled 
out of the trucks and into the barracks which had 


After a few minutes of watchful wait- 
ing he signaled his driver to move out. 
Things were going well. 

The Third Division embarkation 
NCOs watched the troops with critical 
eyes. Embark personnel are perfection- 
ists and are never satisfied. If all went 
according to their schedule, the entire 
battalion would be off the dock and in 
trucks in a few minutes. But the in- 
evitable cropped up. The “ship’s” pla- 
toon, those Marines who would off-load 
the battalion’s gear, would not be able 
to work until several hours later. The 
Gaffey was also carrying dependents 
and their baggage would be handled 
before the Marines could get down to 
the holds where their gear was stowed. 

There were minor flare-ups as troops 
headed for the wrong truck columns 





and were shepherded back by the watch- 


These 


ful embark Marines. 

Lieutenant Colonel W. C. Chip, the 
battalion CO, was the first Marine to 
step off the gangway. Behind him 
were Major J. B. Wilson, the executive 
officer and Major Bruce F. Meyers, the 
S-3. Colonel Roy J. Batterton, the 
Ninth Marines commanding officer, 
greeted the trio, but his remarks were 
lost in the requests for “one more 
please” by photographers from the 
Morning Star, Okinawa Times and 
Ryukyu Shimpo. 

Delta Company, first off the ship, 
was the first loaded into the 9th Motor 
trucks for the ride to Sukiran. They 
passed through areas now famous with 
names in battle history. What was once 
Machinato Airfield is now covered with 
buildings. Dakeshi Ridge and Shuri 
were just dim shapes in the distance. 
They didn’t go as far as the bay where 
the Marines had landed 14 years be- 
fore. Their new base, Sukiran, was in 
the area of what was once Chatan. 

At Sukiran the battalion moved into 
modern, typhoon-proof barracks which 
had been vacated only days before by 
the 1st Battalion, Ninth Marines. Some 
of the former members of 1/9 were 
still around. Only those who had the 
required time on Okinawa for rotation 
were headed Stateside. The rest had 
been sent to other division units. 

On the first deck the cooks waited 
impatiently for chow call. Each of the 
new barracks houses one company and 
its own mess hall. Chow was ready. 
Turkey was the first meal, carved right 
on the serving line by PFC Gerald K. 
Richardson, who had less than a month 
left to serve on Okinawa. 

PFC Paul F. Gaudreau was number 
one in the mess line. His reward was a 
well-browned (continued on page 88) 





been vacated a few days previously by the Ist Bn., 
Ninth Marines. t 


arracks are typhoon-proof 





STAND, 
GENTLEMEN 


X x JMB HEN Walter Patterson was 

guest of honor at 4a 

Marine Corps birthday 

celebration in 1947, his introduction 

was prefaced by the words, “Stand, 

Gentlemen. He was at Samar.” To 

former Cpl Patterson, the traditional 

command recalled days of sickness, 
exhaustion and starvation. 

At 84, he lives a life of comfort 
and meditation at the U. S. Naval 
Home, Philadelphia. His body has 
suffered somewhat the ravages of time 
since the years when he could fell a 
man with a single blow of his gar. 
gantuan fist; his mind remains as clear 
and agile as that of any man in his 
prime. 

Patterson is one of four known sur- 
vivors of “F’’ Company, Second Regi- 
ment of Marines, a part of the ill-fated 
battalion of men who endured some of 
the greatest hardships in the annals 
of Corps history when they quelled the 
insurrection of Samar in 1901. 

The aging Irishman was “officially” 
21 years old when he joined the Marine 
Corps March 19, 1898—this despite the 
fact that 61 years later he was 8 
years old. Such incongruities he shrugs 
off as “damn details.” The ink was 
hardly dry on his standard five-year 
enlistment contract when he_ was 
whisked off to Cuba to fight in the 
Spanish American War. 

In order to be accepted for enlist- 
ment, and thus draw attractive wages 
of $12.80 per month, the applicant had 
to pass a test for color perception. 
“They had a big bowl filled with differ- 
ent colored knitting yarns,” Patter- 
son recalled. “The idea was to pick out 
whatever color you were asked for. 
Fortunately, the doctor was a friend 
of mine and he would nudge me when 
I selected a wrong color.” 

On April 20, 1899, Marine Corps 
headquarters ordered the formation of 
a composite battalion, drawn from 
several coastal installations. A writer 
of that day reported, “Great confusion 


by AMSgt Walter Stewart 


Photos by 
ASgt Bernard A. Marvin, Jr. 
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resulted in the barracks, for the orders 
came like a thunderbolt, and the men 
all hustled to the Quartermaster’s 
room to receive their equipments.” 

“President McKinley and Helen 
Gould—she gave each of us a testament 
I still have—were there when our bat- 
talion went aboard ship at Brooklyn, 
April 28,” Patterson said. The USS 
Yosemite, with its cargo of 150 
Marines, sailed through the Suez Canal 
to Manila Bay and then to Guam, dis- 
charging the troops at Agana. 

The Guam heat took its toll of 
Marines, with sunstroke not uncommon. 
“We petitioned the governor, a naval 
officer, to let us start work earlier in 
the day, but knock off for four hours 
during the heat of the day, and then 
work later,” Patterson said. The peti- 
tion was refused. To achieve their 
ends, the troops stood fast in forma- 
tion when they were assigned to various 
work details. In fact, they stood there 
during work hours for three days be- 
fore the officer capitulated. John H. 
Clifford, a member of the battalion, 
wrote, “Finally, a settlement was made, 
the governor arranging everything con- 
venient for us; so we went back to 
work and soon completed our long job.” 

In late 1900, the battalion was re- 
lieved and sent to Cavite. Ten months 
later, they were on their way to Samar. 
The insurrectionists, led by General 
Vicenti Lucban, had massacred ‘“C” 
Company, 9th (Army) Infantry, on 
September 28 in the town of Balangiga, 
Samar. Major L. W. T. Waller was 
ordered to embark with “300 picked 
Marines.” “C” and “D” companies of 
the First Regiment were landed at 
Bassay, with “F” Company destined 
for Balangiga. Patterson was in dis- 
tinguished company: Captain David 
Porter, Second Lieutenant Frank Hal- 
ford, Gunnery Sergeant John H. Quick 
and Sergeant Eugene J. Dooley. On 


“enough to scare a man... ” 


this heroic quartet, Patterson passes 
his ultimate in compliments, ‘They 
were good men to soldier with.” 

The veteran of Samar has vivid 


memories of the campaign: 

“Porter took 25 of us and started 
across the island. We were scheduled 
to meet Waller and another 25 some- 
where in the middle. Dysentery had me 
strapped and, after two days, I had to 
be sent back. But the columns never 
met. This was during the rainy season 
and all the streams were so flooded the 
troops couldn’t make any time. They 
only had three days rations and you 
can imagine what shape they were in 
after 17 days on the trail. It’s a won- 
der any of them lived—and most of 
them didn’t. 

“They took me back to the gunboat 
and then to Balangiga, where I was 
hospitalized. The hospital had these 
little rooms with two beds in each 
room. My roommate was Sergeant 
Quick. 

“One night I awoke when a terrible 
racket started in a room down the hall. 
I figured the natives had attacked and 
were slicing up the hospital patients 
with their bolos. 


I grabbed my rifle—_ 





“into forgetting his name...” 
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“but that was long ago... 


we were carrying Krag Jorgensens— 
and ran to the door, ready to shoot the 
first native I saw. Quick was so weak 
he couldn’t get up but he warned me, 
‘Be careful, Pat.’ I almost fired when 
a head appeared around the corner, 
but it turned out to be Sergeant Dooley. 
He said the ruckus was caused by a 
man who had hurt his broken foot and, 
in trying to protect it, had fallen across 
another man (continued on page 88) 
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ERE ARE some more of the Old 
Corps photos which we will print 

as a regular .feature. Leatherneck wil! 
pay $15.00 for old photos of this type 
accepted for publication. Please include 
date, outfit, or any other available identi- 
fication. Mail your Old Corps photos to 


Sun mn Huckaby CORPS ALBUM EDITOR, Leatherneck 
Marine boxers in Shanghai, China, 1927. Captain Munson (left) was Magazine, Box 1918, Washington 13, 


the athletic officer, and IstSgt D. E. Williams was the team trainer D. C. All photos will be returned. 
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Marine Corps personnel who served with the Ist photograph aboard the battleship, USS Arkansas, 
Separate Training Battalion, posed for their group when the ship was docked at Long Beach in 1932 
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Submitted by LtCol C. E. Cornwell The 79th Co., 


ixth Regiment, 
VMB-413, stationed at Edenton, N. C., in 1943, was one of the first was in Tientsin, China, in 1927. 
radar-equipped squadrons to be sent to the South Pacific for combat Captain Kalbfleish was the CO 





From time to time, readers have 
requested information about the 
Corps Album photos we have printed. 
The following list of names and ad- 
dresses of this month’s contributors 
will make it possible for readers to 
write directly to the owners of the 
pictures for identification or inform- 
ation not contained in the captions. 


Glenn Huckaby 
933 Euclid Ave. NE 
Atlanta 7, Ga. 


AGySgt Edwin L. Stoltz 
MARTD MARTC NAS 
New Orleans 40, La. 


LtCol C. E. Cornwell 
418 West Grove Blvd. 
Alexandria, Va. 


Henry B. Robertson 

22 Linda Lane 
Weymouth 88, Mass. 
Mrs. Arthur J. White 
Beaufort, S. C. 

AMSgt J. H. Fitzgerald 
Marine Barracks 

Naval Air Station 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 


Submitted by Edwin L. Stoltz 


Submitted by Henry B. Robertson 
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: Submitted by Mrs. Arthur White 


Col Waller (C) had distinguished staff at Vera Cruz in 1914. Identified 
in front are: LtCol Neville, Col Lejeune, Maj Butler, Maj Berkeley 


Submitted os J. H. Fitz gerald 


The Insular Patrol, Guam, M. |., was photographed in front of the old 


Civil Jail in Agana. 


Marine Gunner John Vaughn was Police Chief 
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by AMSgt Paul C. Curtis 


Photos by 
ASgt Bernard A. Marvin, Jr. 


AGySgt Murry Robinson established voice contact 
with a ‘satellite’ unit and coordinated transceivers 







































HE PROBLEM of supply— 
L of getting the right thing to 
the right place at the right 
time—has plagued military men since 
Hannibal crossed the Swiss Alps with 
an elephant supply train and nearly 
destroyed the Roman Empire. In this 
modern era of supersonic speed, space- 
splitting rockets and nuclear war, mere 
manpower and mechanical methods of 
4 handling the gigantic tasks involved in 
“setting there fustest with the mostest” 
are almost as obsolete as Hannibal’s 
herd of elephants. The Marine Corps 
has turned to automation as the most 
efficient and economical answer to 
keeping pace with the times. 

The Corps’ pioneer installation of 
Univac medium scale file computers 
was put in operation at the Marine 
Corps Supply Center, Albany, Ga., last 
February. The system is linked electri- 
cally with three subordinate stocking 
points on the East Coast (Camp Le- 
jeune, Parris Island, and Quantico) and 
tied to a master inventory control point 
at the Marine Corps Supply Activity, 
‘dj Philadelphia, Pa. A similar electronic 
computer system, housed at the Ma- 





A master drum card was inserted on the Albany 
transceiver... the "start" button pressed . .. supply 


‘ 


rine Corps Supply Center, Barstow, 
Calif., is connected with the major Ma- 
rine Corps installations on the West 
Coast. The entire system combines 
into a nation-wide electronic network 
that controls every item in the Marine 
Corps Supply System from shoelaces to 
60-ton tanks. 

The basic task of the electronic 
“brains” is to give supply managers a 
fast and accurate picture of just what 
the Marine Corps has on hand and 
where it is located. Another important 
function of the complex equipment is 
to “‘decide’”’ when and where items of 
clothing and other material are needed 
and automatically direct shipment of 
the needed items in the required 
amounts. This latter action of the elec- 
tronic wizards virtually eliminates req- 
uisitioning of items by satellite stock 
accounts. 

MCSC, Albany, is the main stocking 
point for the Corps’ East Coast Supply 
Complex. It is responsible for supply- 
ing material and major repair work to 
all of the Marine Corps installations 
east of the Mississippi River, including 
overseas units and forces afloat in the 


Complex electronic “brains” can now furnish 


a fast, accurate picture of the Corps’ stockpile 


Atlantic and Mediterranean areas. 
Transactions at Albany run as high as 
7000 per day, on all of which recording, 
verification and accounting operations 
are required. Under the new system, 
men and machines combine to ac- 
complish in hours the mass of detailed 
paperwork that once took days and 
sometimes weeks to work out. 

Here is how the system works: Each 
withdrawal of any inventory item at 
one of the subordinate stocking points 
(or from Albany’s own “retail” inven- 
tory) is recorded on Single Line Item 
Transaction (IBM) Cards. At the end 
of each work day, these withdrawals 
(issued or expended items) are trans- 
mitted to Albany by electrical trans- 
ceiver machines. The key-punched 
transaction cards are converted elec- 
tronically to magnetic tapes and 
“bumped” against the master inventory 
tapes kept by the Supply Center. The 
computer units, which are capable of 
the common arithmetical computations, 
subtract the withdrawn items from the 
old master inventory and strike a new 
balance of the items on hand. There is 
an automatic reorder point for every 

TURN PAGE 


data was electrically transcribed across the miles. 
Completed cards were removed from the machine 
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card "reader" unit. . 











SUPPLY (cont.) 


item loaded into the computer system. 
If the new inventory balance is below 
the predetermined minimum balance 
for a given item, the high-speed print- 
ing unit of Univac goes into action and 
types out an invoice shipping docu- 
ment, directing shipment of the needed 
item. All these operations take place 
with superhuman speed and unim- 
peachable accuracy. 

Information stored on the magnetic 
tapes is transmitted to Philadelphia at 
regular intervals. Combined with the 
inventory data furnished by MCSC, 
Barstow, the Corps will be able to de- 
termine at any time the exact stock 
level of any given item and know pre- 
cisely where the item is located. 

“Although the computer systems 
were needed to speed up the supply 
system, they are more valuable from 
the standpoint of supply management,” 
Brigadier General William P. Battell 
said. “The system permits supply 
managers to have immediate and ac- 
curate information concerning the over- 
all supply picture. Such information is 
necessary in determining what, when, 
and how much to buy. It should also 
help to reposition stocks and to get rid 
of excess and unneeded materials.” 

BGen Battell, Commanding General 
of the Albany Supply Center, helped 
shape the Marine Corps’ decision of 


The single line transaction cards were sorted . . . then trucked 
into the computer room. A control panel was placed on the 
. and a mass of key-punched data 
was rapidly converted to electronic dots on a magnetic tape 
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converting to electronic computers for 
supply data processing. 

The 17 basic units of the Univac file . 
computer present a complicated array 
of flashing lights, whirring tapes and 
chattering machinery. Although they 
are commonly referred to as electronic 
“brains,” Major Joseph L. Boll, Officer 
in Charge of Albany’s Data Processing 
Branch, is quick to point out that the 
machines can’t actually think. 

“Wonderful as they are, the machines 
are really idiots,’ the major said. 
“They can only do what they are told 
to do and trained supply management 
personnel must make the decisions that 
require judgment.” 

Albany’s men of judgment and de- 
cision are all Marines and most of 
them have an extensive background in 
the field of military supply. When 
American business firms began to use 
computers to speed up operations and 
lighten their paper workload, techni- 
cians and electronic engineers were 
hired to operate the equipment. The 
technicians and engineers understood 
the mechanics of the computers but 
they seldom understood the mechanics 
of the business by which they were em- 
ployed. The Marine Corps decided it 
would be easier to teach skilled supply 
personnel how to master the machines 
than it would be to teach the supply 
business to electronic technicians. 

The Computer Programmer is pos- 
sibly the most important individual 
connected with the new system. It is 
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After the conversion, the cards were removed from the 
"reader" for more processing. A master inventory tape 
was readied for spinning . . . high-speed printer set for 
automatic action . . . console control panel monitored 
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The reels of magnetic tape—some of which contain care. After each processing, they are immediately 
vital and irreplaceable information, are handled with returned to Albany's tape librarian for safekeeping 

SUPPLY (cont.) a separate instruction for the various Section said that there are no academic 7” 
units of the computer system. subjects that are particularly helpful. “i 

There is no background for the com- “Everything that the computer does ve 

puter programmer in any of the Ma- has a mathematical logic relation, but ine 

rine Corps’ other occupational field. He even a skilled mathematician would ‘ 

should have a broad knowledge of the not necessarily make a good program- ap 

his job to tell the electronic marvels field for which he is programming (in mer.” Capt Guay said. ‘However, it ope 
what to do. Albany has four computer this case the supply field); a logical is one area of an academic nature that Alt 
programmers, all trained at Head- mind; and an aptitude for detail. could possibly be helpful.” en 
quarters, Marine Corps, where they at- Captain Gerald F. Guay, Officer in The Computer Operators—the men ie 
tended a six-week Univac File Com- Charge of the Program and Procedures who set the tapes to spinning and over- rie 
puter Programmers’ Course. The Rem- the: 
ington-Rand Division, of the Sperry anes 
Rand Corporation, manufacturers of A 
the electronic computers, also runs a wes 
school in Washington, D. C., which is Ma 
primarily for civilians. Occasionally, tras 
the Marine programmers are also sent The 
to this school. mu 
Each of Albany’s programmers is a han 
veteran supplyman, well-versed in cou 
supply management, supply adminis- mot! 
tration and supply accounting. AMSgt Toc 
Leonard D. Benjamin was a Supply it; 
Chief for MAG-12, MCAS, Cherry less 
Point, N. C., before he was assigned to be | 
solving supply problems electronically. mat 
AGySgt Donald A. Dally was the Plan- T 
ning Chief of the Base Material Bat- the 
talion, Camp Lejeune; AMSgt Herbert com 
M. Swartzell was an Administration dem 
Supply Chief with more than 12 years prec 
in the field; and AMSgt John A. Malik tem 
was an instructor at the Marine Corps hun 
Supply School, Camp Lejeune. con’ 
The computer programmer instructs vide 
the complicated machinery with a con- curs 
trol panel and a maze of multicolored the 
wires. The control panel looks like an and 
oversized punchboard with several | sucl 
hundred closely spaced holes. The a. Ms Cor, 
multicolored wires are connected from AMSgt Joe Girone, senior computer operator, discussed operation hon, 
hole to hole, each connection making of the high-speed printer with BGen W. Battell, Supply Center CG to I 
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see the mechanical operation of the 
equipment—are either school-trained or 
learn the business by on-the-job train- 
ing. It isn’t necessary for an operator 
to know programming (it is helpful if 
a programmer knows how the machines 
operate) but AMSgt Joseph Girone, 
Albany’s senior operator, has been 
through the Programmers’ Course. He 
has a thorough knowledge of what the 
electronic gadgets can do, how to tell 
them to do it, and how the machines 
accomplish their assigned tasks. 

AMSgt Girone enlisted in 1943 and 
worked in the Electrical Accounting 
Machine Field from 1947 until he was 
transferred into the computer program. 
The electrical accounting machines did 
much the same work that is now 
handled by the computers but they 
could not do its as fast and it required 
more manpower and more equipment. 
Today the job is not only done faster, 
it is accomplished with considerably 
less paperwork and, eventually, it will 
be done with a substantial savings of 
manpower. 

The innate speed and flexibility of 
the Corps’ Fleet Marine Force and the 
complexity of today’s modern weapons 
demand logistic support of magnitude, 
Precision and dependability. No sys- 
tem tied to the limited speed of the 
human mind, manual operations and 
conventional business methods can pro- 
vide the instant decisions of the ac- 
curacy and completeness required. But 
the combination of skilled personnel 
and electronic wizardry can provide 
such support and with it the Marine 
Corps will be able to maintain its time- 
honored tradition of being the “First 
to Fight.” END 


The inquiry typewriter console control panel (center 
foreground) allows the operator to feed information 


into the computer, ask for or receive data from the 
machines, and monitor each phase of the operation 


Programmers and operators 


are key men in the new system 
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The high-speed printer automatically turns out shipping documents at 
the superhuman rate of 600 lines per minute. Supplymen are amazed 
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ESERVISTS 
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Y by AMSgt Walter Stewart 
) 
Photos by 
ASSgt Woodrow W. Neel 


ITH A LITTLE imagina- 
tion those lines about 
fighting “in every clime 


and place” could logically include a hog 

farm, since the 2d Truck Company of 

- a Augusta, Ga., does the bulk of its 

The 2d Truck Co. herds its six-bys Gute os nk eek « ee 
known officially as the Combat Train- 

through the fields of a Georgia farm ing Area, the 17.5-acre tract was made 
available to the Reserve unit by the 

Veterans administration five years ago 
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The “Hog Farm” label stems from its 
former use by the VA as occupational 
therapy for hospital patients. 

The most significant characteristic an 
observer finds in the 2d Truck Com- 
pany is the effort of its members to be 
productive—to clearly establish them- 
selves on the credit side of the com- 
pany ledger. There is no dearth of 
loyalty in the Augusta outfit. 

Take, for example, the case of ASgt 
George H. Walton, a veteran of the 
Inchon landing and a former member 
of the 1st Motor Transport Battalion. 
Three other services have Reserve units 
within shouting distance of his Green- 
wood, S. C., home, yet Walton travels 
more than 60 miles each way to attend 
drills. Several other men drive in from 
Athens, Ga., 100 miles distant. 

The same spirit exists in prospective 
joinees. The company can send only 
one recruit per month to Parris Island 
for six months active duty, and the 
man may not have been a member of 
the company for more than four months 
before being so assigned. The end re- 
sult is a waiting list for such joinees. 
Henry T. Day, an 18-year-old senior 
of Aiken, S. C., High School, attended 
meetings for several months before 
gaining enlistment. Another service in 
his home town offered to sign him up 
immediately, but he refused. 

Lieutenant Colonel Williard F. Baze- 
more, commander of the company since 
January, 1958, was commissioned in 
1943 and won a Bronze Star as CO of a 
signal company at Saipan-Tinian. The 





Pvt Karl Schmunk, a West Germany immigrant, signed his orders to 
active duty as AMSgt F. Cheek and LtCol W. Bazemore watched 


colonel, an Animal Husbandry graduate 
of the University of Georgia, has at- 
tended Summer training regularly since 
1952, taking leaves of absence from his 
position as assistant county agent. 
Augusta’s first Marine Corps Reserve 
unit was the 19th Infantry Battalion, 
formed in December, 1936. The bat- 
talion fulfilled its ultimate role when 
it was mobilized in November, 1940, 





€ PFC W. H. Baker, a 


sending more than 200 Georgians to 
duty at Portsmouth, Va. In June, 
1947, the activation of a new organiza- 
tion was announced: “B” Battery, 3d 
105-mm. Howitzer Battalion. This 
group, too, was called to active duty 
in September, 1950, adding 115 officers 
and enlisted to the common cause. 
Seven years ago—April, 1952—the 2d 
Truck Company was born. Again, the 
company is up to its T/O strength 
of 118, of which 14 are currently at 
Parris Island. 

AMSgt Fred A. Cheek, presently the 
first sergeant, and AMSgt Sam J. 
McChesney have been members of all 
three Augusta Reserve units. Both 
served in the senior enlisted billet of 
the howitzer battery; Cheek also spent 
six years as the I-I sergeant major of 
the 2d Truck Company. In this 
“changy-changy” arrangement, he went 
from company first sergeant to I-I ser- 
geant major and back to company first 
sergeant. 

Although the Inspector-Instructor 
staff keeps itself as far in the back- 
ground as possible, their efforts can- 
not be overlooked. ‘“‘We’re what you 
might call ‘tailors’,”’ said Captain 
Floyd L. Morris, Inspector-Instructor. 
“We just try to weave threads that 
hold things together and we tie up 
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ASSgt Jimmie Newman tested 
driver, 
on his emergency stop braking 
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A muster ended the Sunday drill meeting. The unit and general military subjects; the afternoon was 
employed its morning period in classroom training devoted to practical application on the "Hog Farm" 
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loose ends.” The captain has a staff 
of 10 enlisted, one of whom is a 
corpsman. 

As a rule, the entire Sunday morning 
is given over to general military sub- 
jects training, classroom _ technical 
training, and administrative time. Fol- 
lowing lunch, the company entrucks for 
the Hog Farm, about three miles dis- 
tant, for practical application of their 
motor transport endeavors. The farm 
is topographically ideal for this em- 
ployment: about one-fourth is heavily 
wooded in pines, one-fourth is a flat 
clearing—used for recreation, and the 
remaining half is an open area with 
a generous assortment of chuck holes, 
pits and bumps. 

A roadway, snaking back, forth and 
around the field, confronts the driver 
with hazards he is likely to find any- 
where on the nation’s highways and 
byways, with the possible exception of 
a blonde hitchhiker. Stop signs, curve 
warnings, railroad crossings and other 


A truck transmission was the 
subject of a lecture given to > 
students by ASSgt B. Burton 
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signals vie with gaping holes and cor- 
duroy roads for the drivers’ attention. 


In further utilization, this vehicle 
“obstacle course” gently slopes to the 
center, permitting its employment as a 
snapping-in range. The wooded area 
offers excellent vehicle camouflage 
facilities; the farm, overall, is sufficient- 
ly varied in terrain features to make it 
attractive for “snooping and pooping” 
exercises. 

Most of the company attends church 
services each drill day, although at- 
tendance is strictly voluntary. The 
voices lifted in song lack neither 
volume nor zeal. The training sched- 
ule permits those who do not want to 
participate in the services to hold, in- 
stead, a discussion of current events, 
thereby ensuring that all hands use the 
time constructively. 

Services are conducted alternately by 
ASSgt Julian A. Lively and PFC Pres- 
ton Sizemore. Lively, a merchandising 
salesman for an oil concern, is a Sun- 
day School teacher of a young men’s 
class in a local Baptist church. He was 
formerly superintendent of the youth 
department and occasionally conducts 
Sunday and prayer services for his 
church. Sizemore is a Presbyterian 
Sunday School teacher. 

Like traditional Marines, the Augusta 
Reservists take a decided interest in 
the hot chow served at drill meetings. 






When a jeep's tire "blew out" during an afternoon training session at 


buying a meal like this for less than 
two bucks!” 

The changeover from meetings held 
weekday evenings to Sundays was ac- 
companied, at first, by anticipated 
grumblings. Only a little time was 
needed, however, to heal the scars and 
the company soon bounced back to its 
usual high morale. PFC William C. 
Stephens, a veteran of four years with 
the truckers, recalled, “At first, these 
Sunday meetings got in the way of our 
social activities. But now, my wife 
Sandra and I automatically -plan our 
social life around the free Sundays. 
There’s no doubt these Sunday meetings 
are beneficial and who can complain 
about getting two days pay for one?” 

Civilians joining the company are 
interviewed and given a job of their 
choice, insofar as the T/O permits. 
They are first assigned to the recruit 
platoon, and then qualified as basic 
drivers, after which they take up their 
“chosen” careers. Veterans are in- 


4 A demonstration of the proper technique used in winching 
a truck from a ditch provided both instruction and training 


the Hog Farm, Augusta Reservists used a log as a field expedient 


Although ASgt Albert J. Soudelier, the 
company supply NCO charged with 
mess service, insists he draws only 
regular Army rations from nearby Fort 
Gordon, a recent menu featured more- 
than-ample servings of roast beef, 
mashed potatoes, gravy, peas, tossed 
salad and strawberry shortcake. Asked 
their opinion as food connoisseurs, 
PFCs Gerald B. Holsonback and Wil- 
liam W. Molony observed, “Just try 
going to any restaurant in town and 


terviewed and, where possible, as- 
signed to their duty MOS—frequently 
a difficult thing to do in a motor 
transport outfit. When the veteran’s 
MOS and the company’s billets are 
incompatible, he is retrained. 

The company believes that the re- 
cruits they are sending to Parris Is- 
land are the cream of the North 
Georgia crop. PFC Jerry F. McCormick 
is representative. Recently he returned 
to the unit from training with the lst 
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ITR at Camp Lejeune, bringing with 
him a letter from the regiment’s 3d 
Battalion commander citing “an un- 
wavering determination to produce re- 
sults consistent with the highest pro- 
fessional standards.” 

The “Deuce Trucks” took on an in- 
ternational flavor late last year when 
it added to its rolls Pvt Karl Horst 
Schmunk, of Darmstadt, West Ger- 
many. A former member of the Ger- 
man Youth Movement, the 22-year-old 
immigrant left in February for six 
months’ active duty at Parris Island. 
He came to the U. S. in September, 
1957, sponsored by Army E-8 Fred 
Boyd, now stationed at Fort Gordon, 
Ga. Sponsor Boyd is taking his ward’s 
choice of service ‘philosophically,’ ac- 
cording to Karl. 

Schmunk’s sister, Rosemary, 20, also 
entered this country last March, under 
Boyd’s sponsorship. Present plans call 
for Karl’s mother to join her family 
later this year. 

Recruiting and attendance problems 
are adroitly handled by the Augustans. 
Prospective joinees are visited, where 
possible, by company members who 
know the prospect. He is invited to 
attend drill meetings or to drop by 
the training center at his convenience. 
When members miss drills, they are 
called by phone during the meetings 
or, failing that, visited before the next 
drill. 

Personnel unable to attend a sched- 
uled meeting, by reason of illness or 
employment, are permitted to “make 
up” through Equivalent Instruction or 
Duty (EIOD) sessions. Troops at 
EIOD meetings receive training iden- 
tical to that of regular drills. 

Strongly aware of the public rela- 
tions value of identifying itself with 
local civilian efforts, the company con- 
ducts safe-driving demonstrations for 
high school students and participates 
in parades, flag raisings and color 
guards. 

The highlight of the public relations 
program comes with the annual Toys 
for Tots campaign. During last year’s 
operation, the truckers collected 600 
new toys, 4500 in good condition, and 
another 10,000 not considered repair- 
able. The toys went to 1700 underprivi- 
leged children through the Salvation 
Army. And the program did no ap- 
parent injury to the company’s public- 
ity coffers: they garnered 415 column 
inches in local newspapers, 560 radio 
spots, 34 television spots and live ap- 
pearances, and one channel featured the 
Toys for Tots poster on most station 
breaks. 
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ASSgt James Patrick directed the members of his platoon as they 
camouflaged a 6x6 truck. The troops had to reinforce the garnishing 


Athletics have been delayed so far 
this year, because of a very crowded 
training schedule. LtCol Bazemore said 
sports would be resumed in the next 
quarters by taking one half hour from 
the lunch period and another from 





training. ‘We find drill attendance 
much better when athletics are on the 
schedule,” he noted. 

Behind the facade of smoothness 
which marks the company drills are a 
series of soul-searching critiques and 
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other meetings. On Mondays follow- 
ing drill sessions, the I-I staff meets in 
a general critique of the previous day’s 
training. Two I-I NCOs are assigned 
to each platoon on Sunday and they 
report their conclusions to Capt Morris 
in the Monday conferences. A subse- 
quent conference sees Capt Morris and 
istSgt Herbert L. Powell, I-I sergeant 
major, outline the training for the next 
drill. The company commander and 
company first sergeant meet on the 
Monday prior to the training day and 
the results of this session are passed on 
to the company NCOs on Thursday 
before drill day. 

A dress rehearsal for Summer training 
came last month when the 2d Truck 
Company joined four South Carolina 
companies for two days of field exer- 
cises at Fort Jackson. Host unit was 
the 89th Infantry Company of Colum- 
bia; others included the 9th Infantry 
Company, Greenville, the 3d Special 
Truck Company, Charlotte, and the 
53d Infantry Company, Charleston. 

Last Summer, the company received 
permission to attend annual field train- 
ing at Camp Lejeune, N. C., in their 
own vehicles. The trip by commercial 
carrier was estimated at $2000; it cost 
the company $156. This year, they 
expect to repeat their 1958 performance 
and go it one better by filling empty 
vehicles with another unit along the 
route. By snapping-in at the Hog 
Farm and firing the range at Fort Gor- 
don, the entire field period is freed for 
other training. 

A close family circle functions 
efficiently within the 2d Truck Com- 
pany: IstSgt Cheek’s son, Fred A., Jr., 
is a truck platoon sergeant; his nephew, 
ASSgt Patrick E. Sizemore, is the basic 
drivers’ platoon sergeant; another 
nephew, PFC Preston Sizemore, serves 
as truck driver and aids at divine 
services. 

While there are no Women Marines 
on the rolls, the organization does have 
its distaff side in the Ladies Auxiliary. 
President Nita Widener, wife of CWO 
Jackson K. Widener, musters 15 to 20 
ladies at the meetings held one evening 
each month. Other than assisting in 
Marine Corps birthday decorations and 
sorting Toys for Tots contributions. the 
Auxiliary busies itself doing personal 
Services, shopping, letter-writing, etc., 
for patients at a veterans hospital. 

Colonel W. D. Harden, a local at- 
torney, heads VTU 6-1, an infantry 
group of 14 officers which meets in the 
training center on Tuesday evenings. 
The I-I staff furnishes one man to 
run a projector for the VTU, when de- 
Sired. Otherwise, the unit handles its 
Own affairs. 

In contrast to the singular interest 
of the drill meetings are the widespread 
Civilian occupations of company per- 
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Folding tables we 


re set up in the main drill hall for the noon meal. 
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Hot chow was drawn from the mess facilities at nearby Ft. Gordon 


sonnel. Individual data cards reflect 
the presence of a football coach, fores- 
ter, lens grinder, and several in classi- 
fied positions with the Savannah River 
atomic project. Oddly enough, only 
three are truck drivers: ASSgt Jimmy 
H. Newman, AGySgt Raymond A. 
Newman (brothers), and PFC James 
W. Reese. 

ASSgt Ben W. Burton is Assistant 
Scoutmaster and Explorer Adviser of 
Troop 2, sponsored by the Reserve 
unit; Capt Morris serves as institu- 
tional representative on the troop com- 












mittee. Forty youngsters gather in the 
garage one evening each week and go 
on monthly ‘“campouts.” When the 
troop bought its own bus, the boys 
insisted that the vehicle carry on its 
sides the legend: Sponsored by U. S. 
Marines—2d Truck Company. 
When a visitor complimented LtCol 
Bazemore on his “exceptional unit” and 
asked who or what was responsible, the 
colonel said, “The ‘what’ is the type 
of training the troops get; the ‘who’ 
is a group of superb instructors. The 
result is a ready outfit.” END 


Sponsored by the Reservists, 
Boy Scout Troop 2 held its 
weekly meeting in the garage 
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"tb told you we were overloaded!" "Geez! What ship are those guys off of?" 
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"Tide sure goes out ina 
hurry around here, 
doesn't it?" 











“He said they've been rendezvousing here since ‘43, 
waiting for the word to hit the beach!" 
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"It's going to be rough on the beach, men. 
The enemy knows we're coming. Sorry 
| can't make the landing with you, 
but | have a previous 
engagement!" 
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"I've found that we load them much faster this way!" 
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Quantico Relays 


by ACpI! John T. Morehead 


Photos by 
ASSgt Russell W. Savatt, Jr. 







NCE AGAIN rain, cold and 
gusty winds harassed indi- 
vidual and team efforts at 

the Third Annual Marine Corps 

Schools Relays at Quantico, Va. 
Nearly 600 athletes from 37 colleges 

universities and service and club teams 

vied for top honors in the opening meet 
of the 1959 track season for East Coast 

competitors. Winston-Salem (N. C.) 

Teachers College and Penn State shared 

first place honors in the mid-April, 

two-day competition. 

Although buckets of rain fell at the 
close of the first day’s events, Tom 
Murphy of the New York Athletic 
Club, was able to perform brilliantly in 
the Goettge half-mile run. Murphy, 
one of Uncle Sam’s prime hopes in the 
Olympics, was less than four seconds 
off the world’s record for the half-mile, 
turning the distance in 1:50.1. He also 
anchored the New York AC sprint 
medley team to victory during the 
second day of competition and was 
voted the meet’s “Outstanding Per- 
former” by sportswriters. 

Spectators were handed a spectacular 
performance by a group of outstanding 
cindermen in the team and individual 
events. 

Ira Murchison of the Chicago Track 
and Field Club, and a former Olympic 
Gold Medal winner, won his specialty, 
the 100-yard dash, covering the dis- 
tance in 9.8 seconds. Not his best time 
(he is co-holder of the world’s record 
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Tom Murphy, of the New York Athletic Club, was awarded 


the Most Valuable Athlete trophy by LtGen M. B. Twining 


at 9.3 seconds) but it tied the Quantico 
Relays record, which he set last year. 

Ed Moran of Penn State, a 4:01.7 
miler, who has his sights set on joining 
the 4-minute mile club, anchored his 
team to a 9:53.8 effort in the distance 
medley relay (2% miles), then helped 
win the 4-mile relay in 17:29.4. Moran 
was entered in a single event the second 
day of running, the mile run, and 
captured it from Peter Close, St. 
John’s, with a burst of speed in the 
home stretch. Moran’s time for the 
mile was 4:21.2. He is also a member 
of the Platoon Leaders Class at Penn 


State, and will probably be competing 
for Quantico in a year or two. 
Quantico’s Bob Gutowski, world’s 
outdoor pole vault champion, had the 
entire audience on its feet at the close 
of the two-day marathon with his de- 
termined efforts to set a new record. He 
had eliminated all competition at 14 
feet, 6 inches, and tried then to better 
the Quantico Relays mark of 14 feet, 
934 inches. He cleared the 14-foot, 
9-inch bar, but after the allotted three 
attempts at 15 feet in an increasing 
rain and falling temperature, he had to 
pass up the hope of setting a new 
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Ed Moran, of Penn State, nosed out Peter Close, Moran, a member of the Platoon Leaders Class at 
of St. John's, during the sloshy Butler Mile Run. Penn, toured the slow track in a creditable 4:21.2 


Winston-Salem (N.C.) Teachers College and Penn State shared 
first-place honors in the Third Annual Marine Corps 


Schools Relays which were held at Quantico in April 





Quantico Marines, D. Brown, J. Kopil, 
B. Skerritt and A. Breckenridge, won 
first place in the distance medley relay 
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record until his next meet. 

Gutowski had been hard pressed by 
Michigan’s Eeles Landstrom, another 
Olympic hopeful. 

Marine entries garnered two other 
firsts in the two-day track and field 
events. 

Quantico’s distance medley team, 
composed of Second Lieutenants Don 
Brown, Bob Skerritt, Alex Breckenridge 
and PFC John Kopil, covered the regu- 
lation distance through the muck and 
mire in the surprising time of 10:16.6. 
Running in the number four position 
on the last leg of the event, anchor 
man Kopil suddenly opened with a 
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The steeplechase, as usual, turned out to be one 
of the Relays' more rugged events. The cindermen 


RELAYS (cont.) 


sprint, passed the field and crossed the 
wire far ahead of the second place 
runner. The time set a new Relays 
record. 

Al Cantello, of Quantico, picked up 
the other Marine first in the javelin 
throw with a toss of 227 feet, 6% 
inches. This was two feet shy of the 
Relays’ all-time mark which he posted 
in 1958. 

Marine entrants from Cherry Point 
and Camp Lejeune looked much 
stronger than last year. They placed 
in two events the first day and in five 
on the second day. 


QUANTICO SUMMARIES 


440-YARD HURDLES—1. Willie At- 
terbury, unattached; 2. Robert 
Coffil, Villanova Frosh; 3. Robert 
Kasko, Seton Hall; 4. Dick Sim- 
mons, Ft. Lee and Lawson Smart, 
Morgan State Frosh. 0:53.9 

HALF-MILE RUN—1. Tom Murphy, 
New York AC; 2. Norm Williams, 
Georgetown; 3. Bobby Seaman, 
Ft. Lee; 4. Pat Nicastro, Villa- 
nova; 5. Frank Finnerty, Alfred. 
1:50.1 


found that the wate 
overcome than the competition from other runners 
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Ed McComas, of the Baltimore Olympic Club, 
won the shot-put event with a mark of 52’, 6!/,” 








SPRINT MEDLEY RELAY (Division 
1)—1. Penn (Dave Coffin, Bob 
Reed, Walter Shaw, George Kat- 
termann): 2. Villanova; 3. Penn 
State; 4. Manhattan; 5. Morgan 
State. 3:24.3 

HIGH JUMP—1. Charles Stead, 
Villanova; 2. Bob Storm, Wiiliam 
and Mary; 3. Calvin Giass, St. 
John’s; 4. Tie, Tom Henderson, 
Morgan State and Frank Carroll, 
Manhattan. 6 feet, 4 inches 

BROAD JUMP—1. Mike Herman, 
N.Y.U.; 2. John Douglas, Bates; 
3. Godfrey Moore, Winston-Salem 
Teachers; 4. Bo Roberson, Phila- 
depliha Pioneer Club; 5. Joe 
Middleton, Winston-Salem Teach- 
ers. 25 feet, 2 inches 

HIGH JUMP (Service and Club) — 
1. Elvin Wesley, Ft. Lee; 2. Jerry 
Mann, Camp Lejeune; 3. Dick 
Seed, Quantico; 4. James Rock- 
well, Camp Lejeune. 6 feet, 2 
inches 

10,000-METER RUN—1. Fred Kerr, 
Penn State; 2. Browning Ross, 


: 2c : F — . 2 Penn AC; 3. Glynn Good, Quan- 
Bob Gutowski, Quantico, holder of the world's outdoor pole vaulting Gent, Sue Sassi Decides at 


record, topped the bar at 14’, 9”, but failed to set a new Relays mark (CONTINUED ON PAGE 77) 











DISCUS—1. Rink Babka, San Fran- 
cisco Olympic Club; 2. John Ellis, 
New York AC; 3. Bill Taylor, 
LaSalle; 4. Stew Thomson, New 
York AC. 178 feet, 2 inches 

HAMMER THROW—1. John Lawlor, 
Boston U.; 2. Eino Keerd, Boston 
U.; 3. Steve Dillon, New York 
AC; 4. Stew Thomson, New 
York AC; 5. John Lennon, New 
York AC. 188 feet, 7 inches 

SPRINT MEDLEY RELAY (Division 
2)—1. North Carolina College 
(Walter Johnson, Bob Dobbs, 
Mason O’Neal, Willie Ward); 2. 
St. Joseph’s (Pa.); 3. Alfred; 
4. Montclair; 5. Winson-Salem 








) Teachers. 3:29.6 = 2 = ee <ssraite 
ag ag A 8g —_ - Ira Murchison (L), of the Chicago Track and Field Club, barely 
sear aay Bi “a-seanaet 2 ee edged out Villanova speedster, Frank Budd, in the 100-yard dash 


tico; 3. St. John’s; 4. Fordham; 5. 
New York AC. 17:29.4 
COLLEGE DISTANCE MEDLEY RE- 
LAY (Division 1)—1. Penn State j 
(Charles King, Dick Hambright, meee aay 
Dick Engelbrink, Ed Moran); 2. = ’ 
St. John’s; 3. Penn; 4. Manhattan; a J a a q a 4 
5. Fordham. 9:53.8 
COLLEGE DISTANCE MEDLEY RE- 
LAY (Division 2)—1. St. Joseph’s 
(Mike Marchesani, James Gavag- 
han, John Lynch, James Baldwin); 
2. LaSalle; 3. William and Mary; 
4. Merchant Marine Academy; 5. 
West Chester State. 10:35.4 
DISTANCE MEDLEY RELAY (Club 
and Service)—1. Quantico Ma- ae si y 3 
rines (Don Brown, Bob Skerritt, fie en te ero 
Alex Breckenridge, John Kopil); oeragill 















a 2. New York AC; 3. Shanahan " ee oath ' ee : : 
ial Catholic Club (Philadelphia); 4. ' angen ;, ‘ 2 piglet sear eas sie ae. 

,, Camp Lejeune Marines; 5. Ft. Lee. Lee Calhoun (L), of North Carolina College, led the pack down 

” 10:16.6 the stretch as he galloped’ to victory in the 120-yard high hurdles 
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by Edward A. Dieckmann 


NIGHT 
ATTACK 


A MARINE SERGEANT USED 


THE THUNDERWEAPON OF THE GODS 
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F HE HADN’T entered this 
I land-locked harbor from sea- 

ward, Marine Sergeant Owain 
of Naval Intelligence would have sworn 
that he was gazing at an inland sea. 
He counted thirty-two vessels at anchor 
on the blue water. Most of them were 
the small, fast, ships so favored by the 
pirate brotherhood. There were four 
larger vessels. One of these lay close 
in-shore—a sleek one hundred footer 
with clinker-built hull, one tall mast 
topped by a scarlet and green pennant, 
and painted a pale, dull, green for low 
visibility purposes. 

This was the flagship of the famous 
Heracleo, the Supreme Commander. 
Captain Nicon had given the sergeant 
a rundown on the ships earlier that 
morning. 

The Supreme Commander had called 
a council of his ship commanders for 
this afternoon. Small boats were even 
now shoving off from the moored ships, 
their oars digging silver splashes in the 
mirror-like bay. 

It was a secret, secure, harbor—this 
freebooter base on Sardinia. A perma- 
nent garrison was maintained. There 
were dockyard facilities, and heavy 
weapons were mounted to cover the 
winding channel from the Mediterra- 
nean. From the spot where he was 
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seated near one of the log houses of 
the colony with his companion, the 
Druid, Duwallon, Sergeant Owain 
could see the signal tower on the sea- 
ward heights. 

The Druid was stretched out on a 
long-seated wooden chair, his wounded 
limbs wrapped in a _ blue woolen 
blanket. His dark eyes were sunken, 
his checks hollow, and his carefully 
combed beard and hair grayer than 
ever. Sergeant Owain, his wounded 
torso bound tightly with linen, sat 
stiffly erect. 

He was a young man, red-haired, 
blue-eyed, hot-headed at times and 
very decisive in his manner. Now he 
rose and began to pace back and forth, 
shooting quick glances at the Druid’s 
sombre face. 

Duwallon stirred in his chair, shook 
his head slightly. 

“My son,” he said, his voice deep 
and vibrant, “this is a serious thing 
that you’re considering. I hope you 
haven't forgotten that our mission in 
this part of the world was for one pur- 
pose alone. Oh, I admit, very readily, 
that we owe these men a debt. But I 
hesitate to lend them a gift from the 
gods. We...” 

Owain halted, flung his hands out 
in a gesture of angry impatience. 


“The gods, Father Duwallon! Their 
gift, you call it! I’m irreverent enough 
to say that we took that gift—it wasn't 
exactly handed to us ... We com- 
mitted a thing called sacrilege at Delphi 
to obtain this gift. We stole the sheets 
of papyrus from the Great Library at 
Alexandria!” 

Owain pounded first into palm. 

“These men fight Rome, Father! 
Rome—the enemy of freedom-loving 
men everywhere. My point is this: 
we'll be doing an evil thing if we do 
not, in some manner, repay these men 
for our rescue in Brundisium. If it 
hadn’t been for Captain Nicon, that fat 
Egyptian, and the others, we’d be rot- 
ting on a cross, and those at home 
would watch the seas for our return in 
vain. 

The grim Druid’s eyes twinkled a 
little. He shifted slightly in his chair. 

You are right—in part. These men 
do fight Rome. I...” 

“Then you approve? You'll place this 
weapon of the gods, as you call it, at 
their disposal. Not to give them the 
secret. Only the use of it. They strike 
at Misenum on the Roman coast. 
1 6 | Re 

Duwallon stopped him with an up- 
raised hand. 

“No,” he said. “I must refuse. What 
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is Misenum? A Summer resort city. 
These men go there for loot. For 
women. To obtain captives for ransom. 
No!” 

Sergeant Owain stood there, facing 
the Druid, knotted fists on hips. He 
was about to burst into eager protest 
at the Druid’s attitude when the sound 
of voices came to him across the still 
air. He turned and faced the small 
boat landing. 

The captains of the pirate ships had 
landed, and were trooping across the 
meadow in little groups, laughing and 
chattering. Their pace increased as a 
trumpet blared from the big council 
building near by. 

The young Brition watched them with 
interest. Bearded and clean-shaven, 
they all wore resplendent armor and 
fittings and they strode along with a 
free, confident air. There were swarthy 
men and fair men from all the countries 
bordering the great inland sea. Four 
of them came along together. Captain 
Nicon was there. The man in the lead 
was tall and straight with a great mane 
of yellow hair. His armor flashed in 
the sunlight, and a tall, white, plume 
topped his Greek helmet. He swung 


along as if he owned the world, left 
hand on his belted sword, cocking the 
weapon a bit. He was talking rapidly, 
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making vigorous gestures with his right 
hand. 

This was Heracleo, leader of the 
pirate brotherhood and Rome’s chief 
enemy at the moment. 

The breaded Druid let go a long sigh, 
shook his head, smiling mirthlessly. 

“Rome calls them pirates,” he re- 
marked. ‘Who are the Romans to call 
other men thieves?” He laughed bit- 
terly. “Rome!” he _ exclaimed. It 
sounded to Sergeant Owain like a dec- 
laration of war. 

“At least they keep Rome well oc- 
cupied,” the Druid went on. “The 
longer they do that, the more time we 
Britions will have to prepare for the 
defense of that foggy island we call 
home.” : 

He coughed, a grimace of pain ap- 
pearing for a moment. 

“But they strike in aimless fashion.” 
It seemed to Owain that the Druid was 
thinking aloud. “Isolated places. Coast 
cities. Merchant vessels. Loot—that’s 
what they want, you know. It’s true 
that they’ve cut off Rome’s grain ship- 
ments. Do you honestly think we 
should offer them the use of our weap- 
on to help them take over a winery?” 

“I made a promise of a sort,’’ Owain 
began. The Druid growled an un- 
priestly oath. 





“A promise! You’re impulsive. Will 
you ever learn to curb it? Impulse 
caused your arrest in Brundisium be- 
cause a chance drinking companion was 
attacked . . . this Captain Nicon of 
yours. You knew he was a pirate. So 
did the Roman police. Yet you jumped 
in and fought them .. . struck a cen- 
turion and so earned a death sentence. 

I know what you’re about to say— 
that you engineered Nicon’s escape. 
That he was grateful; that he helped 
rescue me from the police—he and that 
fat, foul-mouthed, Egyptian—what’s 
his name? Kaptha? Never mind! And 
I knew, too, that if it wasn’t for their 
aid our mission would have failed. But 
to give them the use of the weapon of 
the gods for a coastal raid...” The 
Druid shook his head emphatically. 
When does this expedition sail against 
Misenum?” he demanded suddenly. 

“Within three days,’’ Owain replied. 
“They set the time during council 
today. There’s a huge Roman fleet 
forming at Ostia, Port of Rome. Three 
legions have been ordered home to join 
it. The pirate’s agents have sent word 
that at last Rome intends to move 
against them in force, the objective be- 
ing to wipe them out...” 

“A fleet at Ostia!” The Druid cut in. 
He leaned forward, hands gripping his 
TURN PAGE 
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NIGHT ATTACK (cont.) 


chair arms. “Hum-m-m.” He looked 
up at the sergeant, a grim smile form- 
ing beneath his beard. 

“I have a thought. It’s impulsive, 
I’m afraid. Now listen carefully, young 
man, and then seek out this Captain 
Nicon of yours and, through him, 
Heracleo ...” 

* * * 

Captain Nicon was a short, stocky 
man with a wide, humorous mouth and 
large, brown, eyes. He joined Sergeant 
Owain outside the council chamber 
door. 

“They’re impatient in there,” he an- 
nounced, “but we held, Heracleo and 
me, because I sketched out for them 
that idea you passed along before the 
meeting—told them you’d discovered a 
good, new, weapon to use against the 
Romans!” 

“Will they listen to me, Nicon?” 

“Oh, they’ll listen—if you catch their 
interest at once. They’re all curious 
about you and that bearded scarecrow. 
Come on, we’ll have a go at them.” 

There were forty men inside the 
council chamber. All were much older 
men than he’d expected. Some were 
seated on wooden benches, some stood 
beside the open windows. From their 
attitudes, it was evident that they were 
being delayed against their wishes. 

Heracleo pushed his way through a 
group to greet the Marine sergeant. He 
had a resonant voice and everyone 
turned to face the door when he 
boomed a greeting. 

“We owe you much,” he said loudly. 
“Your rescue of Captain Nicon was a 
splendid thing. We can’t afford to lose 
him. Now, Captain Nicon tells me that 
you have something in the way of new 
weapons, eh?” 

“Right,’”’ Owain replied. He took the 
cue from the pirate leader and said in 
a voice that rang: ‘Good weapons. 
They’re at your disposal with certain 
reservations. I...” 

“What share of the loot do you 
want?” a rough voice from the rear of 
the room interrupted. “How much per 
cent?” 

“None!” 

“What stipulation then?” Heracleo 
asked. 

“Rome is fitting out a fleet at Ostia 
to attack you,” Owain said, “attack 
Ostia and that fleet!” 

Silence. 

Then a sudden hum of talk, a sar- 
castic laugh or two, a shaking of heads. 
From the crowd someone shouted: 

“Ostia! Attack that place? You’re 
insane. Do you know Ostia?” 

“I’ve been there,” the sergeant re- 
plied. A 
“And you say attack it! The fortifi- 
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cations at Ostia are unequalled any- 
where. Their catapults would smother 
us. We'd never get past their system 
of moles, breakwaters—not to mention 
the booms.” The speaker was a dark- 
haired, heavy-shouldered man in gold 
embossed armor. 

Sergeant Owain held up both hands 
to quiet them. 

“I have a weapon that can over- 
come any projectile thrower they have,” 
he shouted. “I have the thunderweapon 
of the gods!” 

They yelled derision. 

“He comes from the gods,” a man 
shouted, “be respectful.” They roared 
laughter. The black-haired man stepped 
forward, flashing a quick wink at his 
companions, and bowed low before 
Owain. 

“Think of it,” he exclaimed in mock 
humility, “a thunderweapon. Shades of 
Hades!” 

All caution fled. Sergeant Owain 
bellowed at them, his face and neck red 
with the furious anger that filled him 
at their mockery. 

“Listen to me! Listen! You all 
know Delphi. The Persians under 
Xerxes—the Gauls under Brennus— 
both of them tried to capture and loot 
the temple there. It’s an old story. 
You’ve all heard it! How the in- 
vaders were driven off by sixty men 
and a high priest who used flame and 
thunder.” He glared at them, thrusting 
his chin forward like a battering ram. 

“He’s right,” a yellow-haired man 
cried. I’ve heard about it. It’s said 
that the gods...” 

“The gods!” A long-nosed man who 
looked like a renegade Roman cut in. 
That was providence. Thunder, light- 
ning, and rainstorms are not weapons. 
Neither are earthquakes—or volcanos. 
That’s what happened at Delphi!” 

“Providence?” Owain replied. “You 
say providence? And_ earthquakes? 
Would this providence of yours take 
such an interest in the preservation of 
a temple to bring about miracles on 
certain days—at the correct minute of 
those particular days? Try and explain 
that away. And those things I spoke 
about were foretold by the priests on 
each occasion. The priests had a 
thunderweapon. I have its secret. It 
goes to work for you if you'll attack 
Ostia and the Roman fleet. What is 
your answer?” 

It was a direct challenge and it held 
them for a space. Discussion rose. A 
vote was cast quickly. The skeptics 
won. The assembled pirate leaders 
howled Sergeant Owain down in a 
good-natured way and, as they trooped 
out, they stopped to thump his shoulder 
in comradely fashion. 

Heracleo stood aside and watched, a 
faint smile on his heavy lips, 


“Good fighting men,” he mused when 
the last officer was gone. “But it’s 
difficult to teach them new things, 
They’re satisfied with the loot, the 
women, and the fun they have getting 
those things. They live a free life. They 
can’t seem to realize that Rome can 
snatch it from them if it sets about the 
job in full dress.” He pinched his lower 
lip thoughtfully, a far-away look in 
his narrowed gray eyes. He was young, 
Owain noticed, compared with the men 
he led. Now he hooked his thumbs in 
his broad leather sword belt, cocked his 
head to one side, and grinned at the 
Marine. 

“My men trust me,” he said sud- 
denly. “They’ll follow me. But they’re 
not long-headed men with much 
thought for the future. Hum-mmm,” 
He stared at Owain, nodding his head 
slowly. “This talk about Ostia. That 
fleet means trouble for us, no doubt 
about that! I like your idea, Brition, 
and Ill talk with you later tonight. 
You and that surly priest of yours.” 

. coe 

A bonfire burned fitfully, its flames 
sparking and colored by the sea salt in 
the wood. Duwallon, the Druid, sat in 
his long chair, erect and very dignified, 
his thick gray eyebrows arched, his 
gaunt features animated by the emotion 
he put into his words. Sergeant Owain, 
feeding the fire with bits of driftwood 
occasionally, watched and marveled at 
the old man’s hold upon his small 
audience. 

Near the Druid, seated on an up- 
ended wooden keg, was Heracleo, a 
purple cloak hanging loosely from one 
shoulder, his elbows on his. knees, 
staring at Duwallon. Captain Nicon 
sat on the grass, hugging his knees, in 
rapt attention, hanging on every word 
that came in sonorous tones from the 
Druid’s lips. 

“. , . and, so, when our king learned 
of the Roman plans to invade our 
island, and enslave us all,’ Duwallon 
went on, “he looked far ahead. He 
chose Sergeant Owain here, and me, to 
have a look at the Roman activities at 
first hand. I was picked because I knew 
of this thunderweapon through the Arch 
Druid of Britain. 

“We Druids worship Ceres and Pros- 
perine on our holy island off the British 
coast, and all Druids in the superior 
orders visit the holy island of Samoth- 
race once during a lifetime. That is 
Druid’s law. You know Samothrace?” 
Duwallon directed his question 0 
Heracleo. 


“Yes. I know it well. Near the mouth { 


of the Hellespont.” 

“I learned about the secret weapon 
there,” he continued, “from the keepefs 
of the holy mysteries. So we went to 
Delphi. The weapon is a simple thing 
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once the principal ingredient is known. 
I know it now...” 

“You priests!” Heracleo let go a 
long, whistling, breath. “Always mys- 
terious. But you have convinced me. 
Up to a point. Think of it! Exploding 
fire! Great Zeus!” 

“The other weapon is called a many- 
shooter—a crossbow affair that shoots 
afrows as fast as one can turn a crank. 
You explain it, my son.” He nodded to 
Sergeant Owain. 

“The arrows must be perfect,” the 
Marine said. “An outsized one would 
cause a serious jam. There’s no big 
secret here—only a lack of foresight by 
stubborn army officers who are against 
new things. The weapon was never 
perfected. Its inventor died a broken- 
hearted man. But he made scale dia- 
grams. His drawings, his instructions, 
have lain in the Great Library in Alex- 
andria for more than two hundred 
years.”’ 

“You offer these weapons to me?” 
Heracleo asked. 

“To use against Ostia,” the Druid 
replied. 

The pirate chief laughed, tossed a 
stick into the fire. Sparks leaped up, 
died in the air. 

“Ostia, eh? You're set on that. Very 


well then—we’ll think of Ostia. How 
can your weapons help?” 

Owain spoke quickly, “You are 
familiar with Ostia, of course—the 


island breakwater. It must be taken 
first, since it guards the narrow harbor 
entrance. Once that’s secure you can 
make the two mole ends untenable by 
mounting many-shooters on the island’s 
landward side. The weapon is light— 
easy to transport from ship to island.” 
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Heracleo grunted. “But the Romans 
have arrow engines on the ends of the 
two moles—heavy weapons that shoot 
six five-foot arrows in one discharge. 
Have you overlooked that?” 

“No! I say—attack at night. Must 
I supply your attack strategy?” 

The pirate leader brushed his hands 
together, glanced at Captain Nicon, 
then grinned good-naturedly at Owain. 

“No need for that,” he said. “Sup- 
pose I agree to this mad plan to attack 
the strongest port on the Roman coast 
—what becomes of your thunderweapon 
after that? I have dreams of an empire.” 

Silence. Only the faint crackling of 
burning wood, the odor of it from the 
smoke that curled upward. Somewhere, 
off in the distance, a dog barked sud- 
denly. Another answered. The Druid 
stirred, his chair creaking faintly but it 
sounded loud in the sudden stillness. 
He spoke softly. 

“It’s secret goes with us to Britian. 
We lend it to you to delay Rome in 
whatever operation her leaders have in 
mind.” 

Heracleo rubbed his chin vigorously. 
“IT want a demonstration. How soon?” 

“Within four days if you have the 
proper articifers. I need carpenters, 
iron workers. I need good men for 
many-shooter crews. From those Ser- 
geant Owain will make his selection— 
and I want workers in clay as well— 
pottery specialists. Can you supply 
them?” 

“See to it, Captain Nicon,” Heracleo 
directed. “And now—not a word beyond 
the four of us regarding our objective. 
My men will follow me anywhere 
other than Ostia.’”’ He stood a moment, 
eyeing them sharply. Then he smiled, 


turned and strode away, his cloak 
swinging about his long legs. 
ee 

The pirate fleet made no attempt to 
maintain a cruising formation. As the 
sun went down, the twenty ships were 
straggling along under sail. One or two 
had edged ahead of the flagship. As 
darkness closed, Heracleo ordered them 
astern. 

“Follow the flagship,” was the word 
passed, and a lantern was hoisted to 
the main yard as a guide. 

The flagship bristled with many- 
shooters, twelve along each rail, for 
which Sergeant Owain had devised 
pedestal mounts. One other ship in the 
squadron had the weapons—the one 
under Captain Nicon’s command. His 
ship also had the flat trajectory bal- 
listae, specially constructed for shoot- 
ing the thunderweapon. This was a 
hollow clay sphere, each one partly 
filled with the usual incendiaries plus 
the reddish-yellow crystals. These 
crystals were the secret of the explod- 
ing fire. The clay balls lay in racks 
along the ship’s rail, a wooden plug 
inserted lightly in rounded vents. 

“We should sight the lighthouse on 
the breakwater about midnight,” Hera- 
cleo told the Marine sergeant. ‘“We’ll 
‘out oars’ then. Do you feel confident?” 

“Yes.” 

“So do I,” the pirate leader laughed 
softly. “It'll be a shock when my men 
recognize Ostia!” 

Heracleo’s navigation was excellent. 
The light was picked up within an hour 
of the time he’d set. Owain transferred 
to Captain Nicon’s ship. The special 
ballista crews, in charge of the fat 
Egyptian, Kaptha, were peering ahead 
as eager as hounds. The Druid, seated 
in a chair anchored to the deck between 
the ballistae, greeted the Marine 
gravely. 

Lights from inside the man-made 
harbor outlined the mole ends and the 
breakwater fortress. The oarsmen rowed 
in silence, the well-oiled leather fittings 
on the oarlocks precluded all sound 
except a faint creaking. No lights 
showed on any of the vessels now. The 
flagship—well in advance as planned, 
closed in slowly. 

A hoarse shout split the night. 

“Lay off ‘till daylight,” the voice 
bellowed from the breakwater island, 
“What ship is that?” 

“Round-ship Bluefish—from Taren- 
tum. Captain Flaminious command- 
ing,’ Heracleo replied. “I’m _ taking 
water—have sprung seams. I must 
dock at once.” 

“Lay off, I said.” The voice rose in 
anger, and excitement as Heracleo’s 
ship drifted closer. Captain Nicon’s 
ship was directly astern. “Keep off, or 
I'll fire into you,” the voice yelled. 

“By the gods, (continued on page 89) 
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TAFF NCO MESS nights are 
S relatively new in the Ma- 
rine Corps. Although pat- 
terned after the mess dinners which are 
traditional in the British Officers Corps, 
our custom differs in several important 
respects. We do not affect full dress 
uniforms, and most Marine Corps 





1. Arrange a meeting of all Staff 
Noncommissioned Officers to discuss, 
plan and nominate committees re- 
sponsible for conducting a Mess 
night 

2. Decide on the honored guest. 

3. Send invitations to the honored 
guest, invited guests (those sponsored 
by the Mess as a whole), and a 
blanket invitation to all Staff Non- 
commissioned Officers who are con- 
sidered for attendance. Require that 
all invitations be RSVP’d to the 
Sergeant Major who as senior man 
sits as President of the Mess. 

4. Appoint the junior Staff Non- 
commissioned Officer of the command 
as Mr. Vice President. 

5. Publish a bulletin showing definite 
plans, such as: place, time, names of 
honored and special guests, uniform, 
cost, dinner to be served, SOP for 
conduct of the Mess Dinner once it 
gets underway, seating plans, (Ser- 
geant Major should prepare a list by 
seniority of all attending for pro- 
tocol seating), etc. 

6. The U. S. Flag and Battle Colors 
of the Marine Corps (organization 
colors) should be properly displayed 
behind the President and honored 
guest’s chair; if a General Officer, 
his personal flag is to be displayed 
conveniently where it can be seen by 
all but not necessarily next to the 
General’s chair. 


GENERAL PROCEDURE 


1900—AlIl members should be in the 
cocktail lounge for cocktail hour pre- 
ceding dinner. 

Music (string ensemble) in place. 

Uniform, Dress Blue (Large medals 
for enlisted), Mess Dress, Summer or 
Evening Dress, Winter (miniature 
medals for officers), Civilians— 
formal attire. 
1905—President escorts the honored 
guest to the cocktail lounge. 

If other senior officers or civilians 
are in a special guest category the 
President should appoint Staff Non- 
commissioned Officers to act as Hosts- 
Escorts for these guests during the 
cocktail party and dinner. The ap- 
pointed Host-Escort will sit next to 
the special guest during dinner. 

Cocktail hour is used to get ac- 
quainted, talk shop, and generally 
loosen up before the formalities. 
1945—Drummers and fifers in dress 
uniform announce dinner by playing 
appropriate music, usually “Roast 


Beef of Old England.” 


Staff NCO messes are not equipped 
with silver service or 16-piece dinner 
settings. As a result, the Staff NCO 
mess night takes on the aspect of a 
“Military Testimonial Dinner.” - These 
formal stag dinners are held to “dine 
in” and “dine out” the Commanding 
Officer on joining or detachment, to 
honor high-ranking officers of the Ma- 


GENERAL THINGS TO DO AND CHECK LIST OF ITEMS 


The table should be prepared in 
advance with all place cards in place 
by order of seniority. At the sound 
of the music, all drinks are put down, 
juniors proceed first to their setting, 
and stand behind their chair. Special 
guests, escorted by their hosts, then 
proceed to their places at the Speak- 
ers or President’s table. The Presi- 
dent then escorts the honored guest 
to his place. “The Marine Corps 
Hymn” should be played when the 
President and honored guest are pro- 
ceeding to their table. 
2000—Music ceases when honored 
guest is in place. President (or if a 
chaplain has been invited) asks the 
group to bow their heads, the Presi- 
dent or Chaplain says grace. 

All men sit when they see the 
honored guest and President take 
their seats. 

Dinner is then served. 

A full course dinner is served, by 
courses, from appetizer to dessert. 
Dessert should not be of a_ sweet 
nature. A savory dessert is recom- 
mended. Cheese and a good grade 
of crackers are appropriate—this pre- 
cludes a clash with the port wine 
used for toasting. 

A set of three wine glasses is pro- 
vided with each place setting. Ap- 
propriate wine is served with each 
separate course. 

No smoking is permitted during 
the dinner, consequently no ash trays 
are placed on the tables. 

After the dessert course the tables 
are cleared with the exception of the 
toasting wine glasses. 

Ash trays are put out on the table 
at this time, and the smoking lamp 
is lit. Smoking can be delayed until 
after toasts. This is a matter of 
choice by the Mess President. 

The President then raps for silence 
with his gavel. Mr. Vice Président 
then marches smartly forward with 
two decanters filled with port wine 
for toasting. He places the decanters 
in front of the President and faces 
about, returning to his place setting. 

The President slides one decanter 
to his right to the honored guest who 
fills his glass and slides the decanter 
on to his right and so on down the 
line of seniority. The President fills 
his glass from the other decanter and 
likewise slides the decanter to his left 
and so on. The decanters are filled 
as necessary during this initial glass 
filling, however the decanter in this 
sequence should never be lifted from 


rine Corps and other services and to 
celebrate a special occasion or com- 
memorate a significant date. 

Lack of facilities should pose no 
restraint. The Marine Corps staff NCO 
is noted for imagination and versa- 
tility; he will always find a way, or 
effect a substitute, to accomplish a 
given purpose. 





the table, it is passed to another by’ 
sliding. : 

Additional decanters are  con- 
veniently placed on tables for sub- 
sequent refilling for toasting. 

When the President sees that the 
last glass has been filled he again 
raps for silence, rises and addresses 
the Vice President. “Mr. Vice, the 
President of the United States.” Mr. 
Vice rises, “Gentlemen, a toast to the 
President of the United States.” All 
attending rise and repeat “To the 
President of the United States.” If 
a foreign guest is present it is cus- 
tomary to toast the reigning sovereign 
of that guest as the initial toast. 

The foreign guest should then 
(having been briefed in advance by 
the President) rise and address the 
President of the Mess to propose a 
toast to the President of the United 
States. 

Toast sequence from the President 
of the United States should be fol- 
lowed by a toast to the United States. 
A toast to the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps should be followed by 
a toast to the United States Marine 
Corps. The next toast should be to 
the honored guest, who remains 
seated during his toast. 

The above toasts are controlled 
and proposed by the President of the 
Mess to the Vice President. 

The President of the Mess then 
introduces the honored guest who 
speaks to the Mess. 

The President then rises and an- 
nounces, “Gentlemen, the floor is 
open to toasts.” Any and all toasts 
are then proposed from the members 
to Mr. Vice. 

When the President notes no floor 
toasts proposed or the fact that the 
toasting has gone too far he will 
close the toasting. 

Coffee is served at this time. 

Entertainment, if scheduled, may 
be presented at this time; this in- 
cludes packaged shows if available. 

After the scheduled entertainment 
the President and honored guest re- 
tire’ to the cocktail lounge or area 
where “night of drinking” and or- 
ganized singing and party games are 
indulged in. 

All members retire after the Presi- 
dent and honored guest rise. 

In the event any member must 
leave prior to the honored guest’s de- 
parture it is considered courteous to 
approach the President and request 
permission to leave. This is a for- 
mality and lends respect to the affair. 

END 
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Li. Ma&RINE ‘Chega pianship 
A--@fFOWNS are not easy won. 
Whether it’s basketball in 
afsy I Bacis or go in late, September— 
F any of the other $ports raging from 
aseballt to wrestlin —Sempet on for 
Marine recognition i is ro hen 
thé blué \.chips are pushed Thto the 
f{ center of the table, Ajl-Marine\ con- 
/  téstants Jock in titanic\ struggles \and 
j the outcame is wusually ig. doubt until 
the firjal minute$ of play} & 
| Thig yéar’s All-Marine Jado Cham- 
pionsbips, held at the 
Recruit Depot, Parris Ishp id, S. C, 
were ‘nearly t exception that proves 
the rule. Befgre the matchég got un- 
A ai. it was the concensus of the 
‘gompeting y o-kas (players) and 
Gandid observefs that the eventual win- 
mer of the Se @nd | Annual All-Marine 
‘Judo Champiogships would be \ASgt 
Ernest H. Cates,.a Nidan (Second De- 
gree) Black Belt entry from the Marine 
Corps Base, Camp\Lejeune, N. C. ASgt 
Cates did emerge ‘as ‘the All-Marine 
Judo Champion but in‘his two | /final 
matches—bouts in which the cham- 
pionship was actually decidéd—a pair 
4 of formidable opponents nearly scored 
© an upset victory over the lithe judo 
instructor from Lejeune. 
Judo is a fast-moving sport in which 
Imost anything can happen. In_ its 
urest form, judo is played without 
regard to the weight and strength of 
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the players. Contestants are sometimes 
matched according to degrees of pro- 
ficiency (see box for listing of degrees) 
in the sport but in other tournaments, 
even belt ratings are ignored. Regard- 
less of how the opponents are matched, 
everyone has a chance to win. A pro- 
ficient little man can often defeat a 
heavier, stronger opponent who cannot 
match his speed, agility or skill in the 
judo techniques of throwing, holding 
and immobilizing an adversary. Con- 
versely, a strong, heavy judo-ka can 
sometimes defeat a more skilled and 
higher rated opponent with a sudden 
technique or by using his weight and 
Strength to good advantage after 
wrestlingibis opponent to the mat. 

[-Marine Judo Championships 
were ple yed according to American 
Athletic. pn rules and scored by the 








in throw or a sub- 

is charged with three 
loser by a decision is 
charge with two points; and the winner 
by a decision is charged with one point. 
Each contestant starts competition with 
a zero point balance and when he has 
accumulated a total of five points, he is 
eliminated from further play. It is 
against the rules for any player to 
meet the same opponent twice. The 


judoist with the least number of points 
scored against him is declared the 
winner. 

ASgt Cates was entered in the 180- 
pound weight class andg@he. moved 
unds. 
was 
-fime limit, 
ents in less 
e won the 180- 
ASgt Jerry R. 
teammate, 













pound title b 
Mustoffa, a Cai 
to the mat wi 
The Cates-N 
seconds. 





Hint scored against hint judo- 
kas in the 130-pound, the 150-pound, 
and the Unlimited Weight classes did 
not have it so easy. ACpl Floyd J. 
Fournier, a Sanku (Third Grade Brown 
Belt) contender from Camp Lejeune, 
won the 130-pound title with a clean 
slate as far as points were concerned 


but some of his bouts were close 
contests. 
ASgt Melvin W. Meyers, another 


member of the strong Camp Lejeune 
judo team, faced six contenders for the 
150-pound class honors and won five 


of his matches by clean falls. He won 
a decision over ACpl James B. 
Humphries, of the Marine Corps 


Schools, Quantico, Va., in a contest 
that went the full 10-minute limit. 





R. Walters and E. Cates, weight-class champions, 
struggled in the semi-finals for the All-Marine title 


€ Camp Lejeune's C. G. Spellman and Cherry Point 


entry, R. Meola, were paired in an elimination bout 


Meyers holds a Shodan (First Degree) 
Black Belt and Humphries wears a 
Nidan (Second Degree) Black Belt. 

PFC Richard R. Walters, the cham- 
pion of the Unlimited Weight class, was 
the biggest surprise of the _ entire 
tournament. Walters, a gate sentry at 
the Marine Barracks, Ft. Meade, Md., 
has been practicing judo less than six 
months. He is rated a complete novice 
at the sport, but his weight (200 pounds 
plus) and strength give him a decided 
advantage if he can get his opponents 
down on the mat. Walters was charged 
with only one point in his climb to the 
Unlimited Weight title but he won all 
five of his matches with submission and 
immobilization holds. 





ast minute’”’ tradi- 


opponent. 
tion of All-Marine competition took 
hold in the Cates-Walters contest and 
at one point in the match, Cates was on 
the verge of being defeated by the 


stronger and heavier Walters. Both 
judoists successfully blocked and coun- 
tered every move of the other during 
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Takahiko Ishikawa, an All-Japan Judo Champion in 1949-50, refereed 
a close contest. Ishikawa holds the 7th Degree Red and White Belt 


JUDO (cont.) 


the opening minutes of the match. 
Walters finally managed to get his op- 
ponent down and immediately fell on 
top of him. Cates barely had time to 
drag himself and Walters off the mat 
and out of the playing area before 
Walters could hold him immobile for 


The All-Marine Judo Championship matches were 
held according to weight classifications. The four 
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the necessary 30 seconds. Shortly after 
resuming play in the center of the mat, 
Cates cleanly threw Walters with a 
harai makikomi (sweeping, winding hip 
throw) and won the right to meet ASgt 
Meyers for the All-Marine title. 

The Meyers-Cates engagement went 
the full time limit (five minutes in 
championship play) with Cates winning 
on a close decision. Referee Takahio 
Ishikawa, a Shichidan (Seventh Degree 


Black Belt) and the two judges agreed 
that Cates had displayed better tech. 
nique and had scored half a point by 
throwing Meyers to the mat for a fal] 
not judged clean enough to decide the 
contest. 

As the All-Marine Judo Champion, 
ASgt Cates became the first winner of 
the Colonel Anthony J. Drexel Biddle 
Memorial Award. The new trophy, pre- 
sented by the Biddle family, will be 
engraved with the name and station of 
the All-Marine Judo Champion and 
kept on permanent display at Head- 
quarters, Marine Corps. 

Col Biddle was one of the Corps’ 
foremost exponents of scientific hand- 
to-hand combat. Many Marine veterans 
of World War II will remember Col 
Biddle as a stocky, balding, aging man 
who visited Marine Corps posts and 
stations to teach hand-to-hand combat 
with knife, club and bayonet. Col 
Biddle was an expert swordsman and 
a master in the art of jujitsu, from 
which judo was developed. 

The Second Annual All-Marine Judo 
Championships, under the direction of 
Major H. D. French, Parris Island's 
Special Services Officer, was a well-run 
affair. Despite the fact that neither 
Maj French nor Captain F. J. Johnson, 
the Tournament Committee vice chair- 
man, were experienced in the sport, the 
elimination and championship matches 
were well planned and the events went 
off smoothly. 

Judo is not a team sport and there 
was no Official team title, but an un- 
official tabulation of points showed that 
Camp Lejeune virtually swept the 
tournament. On the basis of five points 





Official USMC Photo 


division winners: ACpl Floyd Fournier, ASgt Ernie 
Cates, ASgt Mel Meyers, and PFC Dick Walters 
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ll-run Weight-class winners, and the judo-kas who placed or awards. ASgt Cates (seated, center) defeated 
either second or third in each division, received trophies ASgt Meyers for All-Marine Judo Championship 


for weight titles, three points for second 
place and one point for third place 
honors, the Lejeune judoists piled up a 
total of 20 points. This was four points 
more than all the other stations scored 
combined. 


ENTRIES: 


MCB, Camp Lejeune 


Capt. B. T. Burke, AGySgt R. W. 
Burke, AGySgt S. C. Harris, AGySgt 
D. R. McKain, ASSgt H. P. Reese, 
ASSgt R. F. Robichaud, ASSgt E. 
Rodrequez, ASgt E. H. Cates, ASgt 
R, E. LaFlamme, ASgt M. W. Meyers, 
ASgt J. R. Mustoffa, ACpl F. J. 
Fournier, ACpl R. L. Green, ACpl 
W. W. Harper, ACpl C, G. Spellman 
and PFC L, A. Davis. 


MCS, Quantico 


Lt R. A. Smoak, ASSgt R. L. Tyner, 
ASgt N. Kolodny, ACpl W. Bright, 
ACpl D. W. Hammer, ACpl J. B. 
Humphries and ACpl F. Santelli. 


MCB, Camp Pendleton 


AGySgt Earl W. Becker, AGySgt 
E, J. Kues, ASSgt N. Luna, ASgt A. 
R. House, ACpl C. J. Guillory and 
HM3 J. M. Sweat. 


MCRDep, Parris Island 
AMSgt G. F. Butler, AGySgt H., F. 
Banaszek, ASSgt K. D. Freudenberg, : 
peer fo egg tne oge tN > pol LtCol L. L. Biddle Il, USAF (Ret.), presented the Col Anthony J. 
s ’ . . ’ . ’ . . . . . 
ASgt R. F, Isey and ACpl V. L, Fox. Drexel Biddle Memorial Award to ASgt Cates, All-Marine champion 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 81) 














Pvt Edm nd Collins, left, and PFC " aitne sontrias ceded security passes of all personnel, civilian 
Ron Law, inspected a German sub and military, who went through the main gate of the Submarine Base 





by AMSgt Walter Stewart 


Photos by 
SN Sidney Foster, Jr. 
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The U.S. Naval Submarine Base in Connecticut is the 


home of the famous “silent service.” 


The Marines who 


help guard the base have an eight-point security mission 


HE U. S. NAVAL Submarine 
Base, New London, Conn., 
the largest known sub base 


T 


in the world—and the only one in the 
United States—became federal property 
in 1868, after having been accepted 
from the State of Connecticut “for 


” 


naval purposes.” It served inconspicu- 
ously as a coaling station for the At- 
lantic fleet, but it began its rise to fame 
on the eve of World War I when the 
devastating power of Germany’s under- 


' sea raiders made Allied countermeas- 


ures mandatory. Submariners who were 
trained at New London accounted for 
54.6 per cent of all Japanese tonnage 
sunk during World War II. 

The New London base is the heart 
and home of the silent service. It in- 
corporates the U. S. Naval Submarine 
School and the world-recognized U. S. 
Naval Medical Research Laboratory, 
where problems concerning submarines 
and their crews, are solved. The Sub- 
marine school 'i\as two major divisions 
—the Basic Submarine School and the 
Nuclear Power School. Courses at the 
Basic School are equivalent to a post- 
high school technical institution; the 
curriculum at the Nuclear Power 
School is, in many respects, more ad- 
vanced than college-level courses. The 
base serves as permanent shore head- 
quarters for ComSubLant, Rear Ad- 
miral F. B. Warder. The admiral how- 
ever, does not command the base. 


Captain P. W. Garnett wears that hat, 
changing when necessary to the cha- 
peaux of CO of the New London 
Group, Atlantic Reserve Fleet, and 
Senior Officer Present Afloat (Adminis- 
trative). 

The submarine base, and related in- 
dustry, makes a tremendous economic 
impact on the cities of New London 
and Groton. Some 8000 military per- 
sonnel, counting those assigned to ships 
home-ported there, 27,000 dependents 
and 850 civilian workers, pour an esti- 
mated 90 per cent of the annual $31 
million payroll into local businesses. 
Within rifle shot up the Thames River 
is Electric Boat, originators of the U. S. 
submarine as a weapon of modern war- 
fare. 

Although the history of Marine ac- 
tivity at the New London base is some- 
what obscure, the present Marine Bar- 
racks dates back to 1917, according to 
a local historian. There is one account 
of Marines having used the base as an 
advance training facility prior to 1915 
and one elderly citizen of a nearby 
community claims to have been CO, 
(with the rank of corporal) of a Ma- 
rine Detachment, there in 1910. 

Commanding officer of the barracks 
is Major Leo E. Walton, an enlisted 
veteran of Guadalcanal, Tarawa, Sai- 
pan and Tinian. He was commissioned 
in December, 1944, and subsequently 
served as CO of the Marine Detach- 


ment aboard the USS Midway. After 
six months with the Third Marine Di- 
vision in Japan, he joined the First 
Division in Korea. He returned to 
Camp Pendleton with the Eleventh Ma- 
rines in 1955 and served as S-2 of that 
regiment until he received his present 
assignment in January, 1957. 

In addition to the duties of a Marine 
Barracks commander, Maj Walton has 
those of: security officer on the staff 
of the Submarine Base CO, safety offi- 
cer of the base, highway patrol officer 
for SOPA(Admin), and fiscal and 
supply officer of the MB. All other MB 
officer assignments, such as Marine Ex- 
change, Special Services, etc., are the 
responsibility of the Barracks executive 
officer, First Lieutenant Robert L. 
Walsh. 

An eight-point mission dictates the 
operation of the Marine Barracks: (1) 
The maintenance of sentries, patrol 
escort, messenger, and orderly posts on 
the Submarine Base; (2) the mainte- 
nance of an armed, trained and mobile 
force available for answering any emer- 
gency calls which may arise in the 
locality; (3) The identification and 
control of personnel and vehicles enter- 
ing and leaving the limits of the base; 
(4) Control and issue of base iden- 
tification cards; (5) Clearance for 
civilian employees; (6) Registration 
and issuance of base decals; (7) The 
enforcement of parking and_ traffic 
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NEW LONDON (cont.) 


rules; (8) Designation and control of 
parking areas and signs. 

The guard, primary mission of the 
New London Marines, is under the 
direction of AGySgt John B. Gross, a 
recent arrival from Camp Lejeune. 
Gross and the other Staff NCOs of Ma- 
rine Barracks stand O.D. watches every 
fourth day and every fourth weekend, 
the same schedule applying to sergeants 
of the guard. There are two guard sec- 
tions of 27 men each. Platoon sergeant 
of the first section is ASSgt Donald N. 
Hamblen; ASgt A. J. Cruz is at the 
helm of the second section. 

While the typical day-on-day-off 
routine is in effect at New London, 
week ends on and off are of somewhat 
longer duration. The on-duty section 
takes over at the noon guard mount on 
Friday and relinquishes its tasks at 
noon the following Monday. The off- 
duty section begins liberty after a sat- 
isfactory Friday inspection and reports 
in again by 0700 Monday. 

Mid-week routine sees the section 
going off duty at noon begin military 
subjects training which lasts through 
the afternoon. Their training resumes 
at 0800 the next morning, and at 1000, 
the section receives a half hour of in- 
terior guard instruction. The other sec- 
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AGySgt Gross, veteran infantryman, pulled a tour 
as "Officer of the Day.'' He inspected members of 


MGySqt dohn B. Gross, qund chief, held guard school for the new 





duty section. Marines had to familiarize themselves with base decals 


tion gets no formal instruction while on 
duty, but it is used for color details 
and various guard-associated assign- 
ments. 

Four posts comprise the guard: Post 
No. 1 places two men on the main gate; 
Post No. 2 is the one-man back gate; 
Post No. 3 requires its assignee to oper- 
ate a roving patrol for traffic and park- 
ing offenses, to drive new reliefs to their 
posts and to inspect cars for decals; 
Post No. 4 is that of a barracks duty 
man—a guard phone watch, runner, 
fire watch and master-at-arms. 





the Marine Barracks at an informal guard mount 
prior to their going on duty as the security troops 


AGySgt Gross operates a carefully 
calculated system for breaking in new 
members of the guard. The tyro is first 
stationed at the back gate with a 
seasoned man, then on the front gate 
with a coworker and the nearby corpo- 
ral of the guard to supervise him. 
Later, he is assigned to the back gate 
by himself and, after a period of close 
scrutiny, he is assigned to a regular 
front gate post. There, again, he is 
working under the observation of the 
guard corporal until he is ready for 
unrestricted duty. 
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ACpl Pasquale R. Cassel 


la, Corporal of the Guard, turned in some 

















old safety stickers to Barbara Mansfield as Mary Riley checked files 


“When you report for duty here,” 
commented Pvt Stephen E. Aukerman, 
“the first thing you are told is that 
you're expected to look sharp.” 

PFC Roy G. Walton interrupted: 
“Actually, we have no excuse to look 
otherwise. After all, Galavotti’s for 
free.’ The services of PFC Richard A. 
Galavotti, doubling as barber and 
presser, are available to all hands with- 
out charge, with no limit on the fre- 
quency of haircuts or pressings. 

Special appearances take up a large 
portion of the Marines’ time. Over the 
past 12 months they have participated 
in 19 honor guards, including many for 
foreign cabinet members, 32 funerals, 
10 parades and six color guards. They 
sent a firing squad for the dedication 
of the John C. Garand Bridge (named 
for the inventor of the M-1 rifle) on 
the Connecticut Turnpike. 

The barracks also participates in 
such community endeavors as coaching 
a team in the Poquannock Bridge 
Little League, coaching a Boy Scout 
rifle team, and furnishing drill instruc- 
tors for an active CAP squadron in 
Groton. Last year, they provided rifle 
instruction for a boys’ camp near Nor- 
Wich. 

In juxtaposition to the main gate is 
the security office, a responsibility of 
the Barracks CO. The office’s four 
Civilian employees, with the aid of the 
corporal of the guard, processed 50,000 
visitors’ passes, 15,000 decals and 15,- 
000 I.D. cards over the past year. By 
using polaroid film, the office can take 
the subject’s picture and laminate an 


I.D. card in 10 to 15 minutes, giving 
dependents and civilian employees 
“While U Wait” service. 

The barracks was new, in 1942, when 
Marines moved in. It is an H-shaped 
building, and the two upper squad bays 
house the main body of troops. On the 
lower deck, one end is devoted to a 
Marine Exchange; the other is divided 





Maj Leo Walton, co of Marine Barracks at New London, watched 





between office space and a recreation 
room. In the basement, space is allo- 
cated to the supply section, storage, 
and a small arms range built to with- 
stand the onslaught of pistol ammuni- 
tion up to .38 caliber. A brick building 
is scheduled to replace the present 
wooden structure in Fiscal Year 1961 
and will incorporate all the present 
features, plus a range capable of han- 
dling .45 caliber fire. It may also in- 
clude a galley, where Marine would 
operate their own mess. At present, 
personnel eat in the Navy mess hall. 

In the center of the first deck is a 
beautifully paneled lounge, its massive 
fireplace and pine walls lending the 
appearance of an exclusive mountain 
lodge. Popular magazines and copies 
of several metropolitan daily news- 
papers lie neatly stacked on tables 
along the walls. 

There are only five sets of quarters 
aboard the base, other than Married 
Officers Quarters for families of those 
attending submarine school. The five 
houses are allocated to the CO and ex- 
ecutive officer of the base, CO of Ma- 
rine Barracks, the (Civil Service) fire 
chief and the (enlisted) Chief Master- 
at-Arms. Off-base government housing 
at present consists of Dolphin Gardens 
—Wherry Housing for both officer and 
enlisted personnel, and Conning Towers 
—low cost Defense Housing for enlisted 
only. Dolphin Gardens, which is adja- 
cent to Conning Towers, will become 
Navy Public Quarters this Summer. 
The contract for 500 new units of Cape- 
hart Housing has been let. Target date 
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as CSI(SS) C. I. Drummond fastened a sign to a highway patrol car 
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ASSgt Donald N. Hamblen (right, front) led the Ist 


section on a five-mile hike just outside the base. 


Much off-duty time was spent by Marines at the 
small arms range in the cellar of the barracks. 


NEW LONDON (cont.) 


for occupancy, by both officer and en- 
listed, is set for next Spring. 
Connecticut schools, like those all 
over the nation, are crowded. Children 
from Dolphin Gardens and Conning 
Towers walk about half a mile to 
school but the youngsters who live 
aboard the base are picked up by bus. 
(A Connecticut law requires bus service 
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for children who live more than one 
and one-eighth miles from school). 
First Sergeant E. H. Demar reported 
to New London from Hawaii’s First 
Marine Brigade, where he held the top 
enlisted billet of the 3d Battalion, 
Fourth Marines. As a platoon ser- 
geant of “G’” Company, Twenty-second 
Marines, Demar earned the Purple 
Heart on Okinawa’s Sugar Loaf. He 
was first sergeant of a First Regiment 
weapons company midway in the 


This range, which handles up to .38 caliber, was 
available to all military personnel aboard the base 


"Personnel training'’ begins when a section comes 
off duty at noon and it continues until early evening 








Korean hostilities, and became a desig: 
nated first sergeant in 1955. 

Demar credits the liberty situation 
as being one of the reasons why the 
morale of his troops is so high. His 
remark, ‘We have a diversified liberty 
choice,” would seem a masterpiece of 
understatement when it is realized that 
all of New England is within easy 
traveling distance from New London. 
A blindfolded liberty hound could 
throw his dart at the map and be as- 








sured the point will land within 15 
miles of “Funburg.” 

Seven miles from the front gate is 
the city of Mystic, Conn. On its water- 
front is the Mystic Seaport, a nautical 
version of the West Coast’s Knox Berry 
Farm, a popular tourist attraction. 
New London Marines, when they visit 
the city, find a perfectly restored 19th 
century coastal village, complete with 
shipsmith and apothecary shops, a 
counting house, a tavern and several 
ships of that era. Two of the principal 
attractions are the Charles W. Morgan 
—last existing wooden whaleship in the 
world—and the Stillman Museum. 
which houses figureheads and relics 
from world-famous vessels. 

The Highway Patrol, which is head- 
quartered in the Marine Barracks—but 
manned entirely by Navy enlisted per- 
sonnel—comes under the command of 
Maj Walton. The teams, equipped with 
three cruisers, patrol Connecticut high- 
ways in an effort to reduce the per- 
centage of accidents involving members 
of the Armed Forces. A military traffic 
offender, when apprehended by the 
Patrol, may receive a tongue lashing or 
a copy of a citation which will be for- 
warded to his command. The effective- 
ness of the Patrol has been the subject 
of verbal bouquets from the Connecti- 
cut governor and other state officials. 

Maj Walton also holds a daily court 
for military personnel who violate 
traffic regulations on the base. His 
findings vary from a warning to perma- 
nent loss of base decal, depending upon 
the nature of the offense and the 


ACpl Paul D. Rowell, and PFC Lee S. Morey, 


members of the Marine security guard at the New 
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PFCs Allen Pippin and Jose Menendez used the diving board in the 
indoor, heated swimming pool. PFC John Murphy watched them dive 


driver's traffic record. 

Barracks cagers went through the 
basketball season with a 22 and 2 
record. To conclude the season, four 
shore and four sub teams held a double 
elimination tournament, in which teams 
were ousted after two losses. The MB 
quintet went the distance with a 4-0 


tally, and the players were named Sub 
Base Champs “of land and_ sea.” 
Fifteen men, coached by ACpl James 
Allen, were on the team roster; ACpl 
Pasquale R. Cassella was the season’s 
high scorer with a game average of 
18 points. In addition to league play, 
the team (continued on page 93) 


London Submarine Base, chatted with their wives 
in the barracks’ comfortable, pine-paneled lounge 
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ASgt Ro 
2dMarDivy 


Third Place 


Winchester Rifle, Bronze Medal and $30.00 


AGySgt William H. Smith—238 
MCRD, Parris Island 

















HERE ARE THE WINNERS OF THE OTHER AWARDS IN THE FIRST QUARTER 


DIVISION “A” 


236 ASSgt William L. Roof 
MCAS, Cherry Point 


234 AGySgt Arthur Perez 
2dMarDiv, Camp Lejeune 


234 ASSgt Philip F. Blakesley 
MCAAS, Beaufort, S.C. 


233 ASSgt Donald E. Post, Jr. 
MCAS, Cherry Point 


230 ASSgt Stephen D. Ramsaur 
MCAS, Cherry Point 


230 ASSgt Barry E. C. Fellinger 
MCRD, Parris Island 


228 ASSgt Edward J. Daigle 
MCAS, Cherry Point 


228AGySgt Robert A. Gribben 
MCAS, Cherry Point 


228 ASSgt Stanton F. Smith 
MCAS, Cherry Point 


228 ASSgt John A. Moran 
MCAS, Cherry Point 


226 ASSgt Adolph G. Stofferan 
MCAS, Cherry Point 


225 AGySgt Leroy Bohanan 
MCAS, Cherry Point 


225 ASSgt Jerry T. Bess 
MCAS, Cherry Point 


224 ASSgt Travis W. Moore 
MCAS, Cherry Point 


224 ASSgt Jose Burgos 
MCAS, Cherry Point 


224 AGySgt Richard O. Robertson 


MCAS, Cherry Point 


222 ASSgt William A. Mullins 
MCAS, Cherry Point 


220 ASSgt William C. Crowther 
MCAS, Cherry Point 





Rifle ranges on the East Coast 
were closed for the greater por- 
tion of this quarter which resulted 
in fewer entries being received. 
However, all entries were con- 
sidered and are shown in the 
order in which they placed. 


LEATHERNECK, RIFLE COMPETITION 


IN ADDITION TO THESE PRIZES, ALL WINNERS 
RECEIVED A LEATHERNECK MARKSMANSHIP CERTIFICATE 


DIVISION “B” 


DIVISION “C” 


WINNERS OF GOLD MEDAL AND $25.00 IN CASH 


235 ASgt Francis L. Wagner 
MCRD, Parris Island 


235 Pfc John D. Reichardt 
2dMarDiv, Camp Lejeune 


WINNERS OF SILVER MEDAL AND $20.00 IN CASH 


232 ASgt Charles F. Wise Jr. 
MCAS, Cherry Point 


230 Pfc Thomas Simon 
2dMarDiv, Camp Lejeune 


WINNERS OF BRONZE MEDAL AND $15.00 IN CASH 


230 ASgt Ronald W. Maul 
MCS, Quantico, Va. 


226 Pfc James F. Beckett 
MCRD, Parris Island 


WINNERS OF BRONZE MEDAL AND $10.00 IN CASH 


230 ASgt Albert S. Dembrosky, Jr. 
2dMarDiv, Camp Lejeune 

229 ASgt Michael A. Tienken 
MCAS, Cherry Point 

229 ACpl Dale F. Wagner 

MCAS, Cherry Point 

229 ACpi Thomas A. Anderson 
MCAS, Cherry Point 


227 ACpl James E. Abner 
MCRD, Parris Island 


227 ACpi Danny R. Miller 
MCAS, Cherry Point 


226 ASgt Alvin L. Crocker 
MCAS, Cherry Point 


226 ACpi Thomas A. Parker 
MCRD, Parris Island 


224 ACpi Allen L. Parker 
MCAS, Cherry Point 


221 ASgt William M. Muller 
MCAS, Cherry Point 


Rifle ranges on the East 
Coast were closed for the 
greater portion of this 
quarter which resulted in 
fewer entries being received. 
However, all entries were 
considered and are shown 
in the order in which they 
placed. 


Rifle ranges on the East 
Coast were closed for 
the greater portion of 
this quarter which re- 
sulted in fewer entries 
being received. How- 
ever, all entries were 
considered and are 
shown in the order in 
which they placed. 





DIVISION “D” 


234 Pvt Myron Furin 
MCRD, Parris Island 


232 Pvt Richard H. Junkait 
MCRD, Parris Island 


232 Pvt Paul W. Gregory 
MCRD, Parris Island 


231 Pvt Harold J. Gray 
MCRD, Parris Island 


230 Pvt Robert M. Akin 
MCRD, Parris Island 


230 Pvt Gary W. Wilson 
MCRD, Parris Island 


229 Pvt Nelson B. Howlett 
MCRD, Parris Island 


229 Pvt David J. Monaghan 
MCRD, Parris Island 


229 Pvt George H. Cox 
MCRD, Parris Island 


229 Pvt Charles E. Martineau 
MCRD, Parris Island 


228 Pvt Barry A. Spears 
MCRD, Parris Island 


228 Pvt Edward E. Holobinko 
MCRD, Parris Island 


227 Pvt Joseph A. Titkos 
MCRD, Parris Island 


227 Pvt Norman L. Boyer 
MCRD, Parris Island 


227 Pvt Archie O. Jenkins 
MCRD, Parris Island 


227 Pvt Johnny E. Blanton 
MCRD, Parris Island 


227 Pvt Richard D. Wheatley 
MCRD, Parris Island 


227 Pvt Armand W. Frament 
MCRD, Parris Island 


227 Pvt John P. Perrenoud 
MCRD, Parris Island 


226 Pvt Herman J. Gagnon 
MCRD, Parris Island 
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High Rifle N 

Winchester Rifle, Gold Medal and $40.00 , 
1 


ACpl Darius R. Young—244 
IstMarDiv, Camp Pendleton 





Second Place 
Winchester Rifle, Silver Medal and $35.00 


ASgt Joseph J. Turk—243 
Navy #128, FPO, SanFran 





Third Place 
Winchester Rifle, Bronze Medal and $30.00 


AGySgt Roy C. Clay—243 
IstMarDiv, Camp Pendleton 
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HERE ARE THE WINNERS OF THE OTHER AWARDS IN THE FIRST QUARTER 


LEATHERNECK RIFLE COMPETITION 


DIVISION “A” 


240 AGySgt Ed Hicks, Jr. 
Navy #128, FPO SanFran 


239 AMSgt Harvey F. Thiesse 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


238 ASSgt Howard Meyers 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


238 AGySgt Jose A. Lightbourne 
MCRD, San Diego 


237 AGySgt Edwin F. Meiners Jr. 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


237 ASSgt Robert J. Gerber 
MCRD, San Diego 


237 AGySgt Loraine T. English 
IstMarBrig, FPO, SanFran 


236 ASSgt Robert F. Williams 
IstMarBrig, FPO, SanFran 


235 AGySgt Robert E. Hortie 
MCSC, Barstow 


235 ASSgt Candelario Reyna 
MCRD, San Diego 


235 ASSgt Francis C. Enoch 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


235 ASSgt John R. Monroe 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


234 AGySgt D. |. Wright 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


234 AMSgt Alger G. Hendrickson 
MCRD, San Diego 


234 ASSgt Alvin S. Merrill 
MCRD, San Diego 


233 ASSgt Earl Blackwelder 
MCRD, San Diego 


232 ASSgt Alden D. Armstrong, Jr. 


MCB, 29 Palms 


232 ASSgt Donald E. Doucette 
LFTU, ATC, San Diego 


232 ASSgt Floyd W. Harvey 
MCB, CamPen 


231 AGySgt John W. Dutkiewicz 
MCB, CamPen 


‘ 


IN ADDITION TO THESE PRIZES, ALL WINNERS 


DIVISION “B” 


RECEIVED A LEATHERNECK MARKSMANSHIP CERTIFICATE 


DIVISION “C” 


WINNERS OE GOLD MEDAL AND $25.00 IN CASH 


241 ASgt Daniel L. Miars 
MCB, CamPen 


235 Pvt Anthony D. Austin 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


WINNERS OF SILVER MEDAL AND $20.00 IN CASH 


240 ASgt Fred V. Eskridge 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


235 Pfc Dennis J. Davis 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


WINNERS OF BRONZE MEDAL AND $15.00 IN CASH 


239 ASgt Robert W. Kemp 
MCRD, San Diego 


WINNERS OF BRONZE MEDAL 


238 ASgt Richard J. Filbird 
MCRD, San Diego 


238 ASgt Robert L. Aguiar 
Navy #128, FPO SanFran 


237 ASgt Gordon N. Crane 
MB, Vallejo 


237 ASgt Joe B. McLaughlin 
MCRD, San Diego 


237 ACpl James E. Bauer 
MB, Vallejo 


237 ASgt Phillip R. Mortimer 
MCB, 29 Palms 


237 ASgt Robert G. Dryden 
MCRD, San Diego 


236 ASgt Ruel Y. Lasseter 
FMF Pac, FPO SanFran 


236 ASgt Alford V. Paraz 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


235 ASgt Paul D. Jongquist 
IstMarBrig, FPO SanFran 


235 ASgt Finis O. Triplett 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


235 ASgt A. W. Thompson 
MCB, CamPen 


235 ASgt Fernando G. Acuna 
MCRD, San Diego 


235 ACpl Jackie M. Howard 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


234 ASgt Julian J. Martinez, Jr. 
Navy #128, FPO SanFran 


234 ACpi Paul L. Redding 
MCRD, San Diego 


233 ASgt Roger 9. Alfaro 
MCAS, El Toro 


234 Pvt Mayton L. Record 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


AND $10.00 IN CASH 


234 Pvt Melvin B. Coulon 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


234 Pfc Robert D. Mitchell 
MCRD, San Diego 


233 Pvt Vincent D. Ruda 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


233 Pfc Kenneth M. Cates 
MB, Vallejo 

232 Pfc Billy D. Pearson 
MCRD, San Diego 


232 Pvt Charles P. Hunsinger 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


231 Pfc George Diamond 
MCB, 29 Palms 


231 Pfc Bobby J. Bishop 
USNRC, San Diego 


231 Pfc Alfred E. Allen 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


231 Pvt John L. Carlson 
IstMarBrig, FPO SanFran 


230 Pfc Gerald |. Zynda 
MCB, 29 Palms 


230 Pfc Lewis N. George 
Navy +3002, FPO SanFran 


230 Pfe Charles T. Jenkins 
Navy +128, FPO SanFran 


227 Pfc Leeleas G. Engles 
MB, Treasure Island 


226 Pfc Robert L. Gallant 
USS Hancock, FPO SanFran 


226 Pvt Michael J. Oliver 
MCB, 29 Palms 


225 Pfc Kenneth K. Lamere 
Force Troops, 29 Palms 


DIVISION “D” 


235 Pvt Kay F. Anderson 
MCRD, San Diego 


234 Pvt Neal H. Pyatt 
MCRD, San Diego 


234 Pvt Koran B. Evans 
MCRD, San Diego 


233 Pvt Theodore H. Horn 
MCRD, San Diego 


232 Pvt Arthur A. Mancilla 
MCRD, San Diego 
232 Pvt John A. Lock 
MCRD, San Diego 
232 Pvt Roy P. Gust 
MCRD, San Diego 
232 Pvt Harold W. Waymire 
MCRD, San Diego 
231 Pvt John E. Growbarger 
MCRD, San Diego 
231 Pvt James B. Parker 
MCRD, San Diego 
231 Pvt Gerald E. Welcome 
MCRD, San Diego 
231 Pvt Richard W. Swiderski 
MCRD, San Diego 
231 Pvt Jerry L. Mifflin 
MCRD, San Diego 
231 Pvt Allen D. Phillips 
MCRD, San Diego 
230 Pvt Crandell L. Gustafson 
MCRD, San Diego 
230 Pvt Dennis L. Swindell 
MCRD, San Diego 
230 Pvt Ronald D. Brown 
MCRD, San Diego 
230 Pvt Kent E. Hahne 
MCRD, San Diego 
230 Pvt Roger G. Moore 
MCRD, San Diego 
230 Pvt William R. Davis 
MCRD, San Diego 

END 
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Official USMC Photo 


A simulated atomic blast added realism during Operation Razorback, 
the first field exercise of its kind to be held within the 8thMCRRD 


“Operation Razorback”’ 


Southern hospitality went out the 
window as four Reserve Units from 
Texas, Louisiana and Arkansas de- 
clared open season on Tennessee Re- 
servists at Little Rock, Ark., during an 
intra-District field problem. It was the 
first exercise of its type to be held in 
the 8thMCRRD. 
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“Operation Razorback” pitted Tex- 
Texas’ 2d 155-mm. Howitzer 
Battery; Shreveport, Louisiana’s 10th 
Infantry Company; Fort Smith, Ar- 
kansas’ 92d Infantry Company; 
Little Rock’s 6th Rifie Company 
against a Truck Company of Memphis, 
Tennessee’s Ist Service Battalion, from 
the neighboring 6thMCRRD. 


arkana, 


and 


Edited by AMSgt Clay Barrow 


Camp Joseph T. Robinson, near 
Little Rock, theoretically had _ been 
seized by the Tennessee Truckers prior 
to the two-day problem. But, as the 
operation began, a simulated atomic 
explosion had put the Truckers in re- 
verse, with the Cajuns, Longhorns and 
Razorbacks in hot pursuit. 

Intelligence had pin-pointed the main 
body of aggressors atop 800-foot Clif- 
ton Mountain. To reach them Major 
Joseph T. Todd, commanding the As- 
sault Battalion, first had to overcome 
four objective hills. At 0300, he 
launched his offensive. 

Fort Smith’s 92d Infantry Company, 
supported by Shreveport’s 10th, met 
only scattered, ineffectual resistance on 
Hill “A”. Hill “B” was a different 
story. The 92d was pinned down by 
machine gun fire from a bunker. Fort 
Smith’s commander, Captain James F. 
Glass, radioed for—and got—stout sup- 
port from Shreveport. Under a curtain 
of small-arms fire, the attacking 92d 
destroyed the bunker. 

Just before dawn, Shreveport’s CO, 
Captain Patrick H. H. Harrington, 
brought Hill “C’’ under attack. The 
aggressors there never had a _ chance 
against the wild-screaming Bayou- 
Boys, who got murderous supporting 
fire from the 92d. 

Then Little Rock’s 6th Rifle Com- 
pany, commanded by Captain L. N. 
White, moved up to take Hill “D”, 
supported by the 92d. “D” provided 
the stiffest test of the operation. Both 
the 6th and the 92d were pinned down 
by a hail of machine gun “fire” from 
deeply-imbedded __ bunkers. Captain 
Grover Bidwell and his Texarkana can- 
noneers sprang into action. As _ the 
artillery barrage lifted, the assault 
troops stormed over and secured the 
hill. 

With all companies on line for the 
final assault, Maj Todd ordered soften- 
ing-up fire from the Texans. Supported 
by mortar fire from Hill ‘D’’, the in- 
fantry moved up and wiped out the 
remaining enemy forces. 
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Major George Dodson, CO of Mem- 
phis’ 1st Service Battalion, who com- 
manded the aggressors, said, “The 
battalion’s attack moved so fast and so 
effectively, we had little chance to set 
up all the delaying action we would 
have liked.” 

A former governor of Arkansas, 
Colonel Sidney S. McMath, CO of 
VTU 8-14(G), of Little Rock, headed 
the umpire staff. The colonel had high 
praise for all participants: “The ability 
of the 8thMCRRD units and the ag- 
gressor forces from the 6thMCRRD to 
work so closely in such a short time 
and on terrain completely strange to 
them is indicative of the combat readi- 
ness of our Marine Reserve.” 


AMSgt Ed Rudsinske 
PAB, 8thMCRRD 


Tattoo Tally 


Philadelphia’s Mayor Richardson 
Dilworth recently presented a check for 
$13,000 to the city’s United Fund. The 
money was raised during a “Tattoo” 
in Philadelphia’s Convention Hall by 
the Parris Island Band and the Marine 
Corps Drum and Bugle Corps and 
Ceremonial Detachment from HQMC. 

The units had been invited to per- 
form by Mayor Dilworth, a lieutenant 
colonel in the Marine Corps Reserve 
and veteran of combat action in two 
world wars. 


AMSgt W. W. Daum 
PAB, 4thMCRRD 


New Squadron Formed 


A new Marine Air Reserve squadron 
to serve the greater Washington, D. C. 
area was announced by Lieutenant 
Colonel Warren P. Nichols, CO of 
MARTD, NAS Anacostia. 

The Anacostia-based squadron has 
been designated Marine Attack Squad- 
ron VMA-236. 

The highlight of the formal commis- 
sioning ceremonies was the presentation 
of the squadron colors to the Squadron 
Commander, Major Theodore Wyatt, of 
Silver Spring, Md., by Colonel Richard 
W. Wyczawski of Aviation Reserve 
Branch, HQMC. 

At full strength, the squadron will 
consist of 150 officers and enlisted men. 
Billets are open to naval aviators and 
Marine Corps veterans with aviation 
specialties as well as veterans of other 
branches of the military. There will be 
Openings in the Six-Month Training 
Program for men 17-25 years of age. 

VMA-236 will train one weekend per 
month and will participate in two 
weeks of active duty during the 
Summer. 


PIO, MARTD, NAS, Anacostia 
END 


Photo by City of Philadelphia 
Marine participation in a "tattoo" enabled Mayor Richardson Dilworth 
(2d from left) to present a $13,000 check to Philadelphia's United Fund 


Official USMC Photo 
Col R. W. Wyczawski, Aviation Reserve Branch, HQMC, presented 
squadron colors of newly formed VMA-236 to Maj Theodore Wyatt 
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Checks for $25.00 have been mailed to the writers of the letters which appear on these pages. 
Leatherneck will continue to print—and pay ftor—ideas expressed by readers who have sincere 


constructive suggestions for a better Corps. 


If you were Commandant, what would you do? 


Your answer may bring you a check. Write your suggestions in the form of a double-spaced 
typewritten letter of not more than 300 words, and mail to Leatherneck, P. O. Box 1918, 
Washington 13, D. C. Be sure to include your name, rank, and service number. Letters cannot 


be acknowledged or returned. 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, even for 
one brief hour, I think I’d devote that 
hour to finding more appropriate rank 
titles and designations than those now 
in effect for Women Marines. 

Recently at a Staff NCO Club, I 
was introduced to a modishly attired 
young lady who turned out to be a 
Woman Marine. Now I have nothing 
at all against WMs, but when this 
sweet, young lady all but lisped “just 
call me ‘Gunny’,” I felt something 
was decidedly amiss. 

You could almost hear the turmoil 
in that special section of Leatherneck 
Heaven reserved for Gunnery Ser- 
geants as generation after generation 
of proud Marines who’d established a 
glorious tradition of spike-spitting 
toughness rose in silent protest. 

A solution, perhaps, would be as 
follows: El — private; E2— private 
first class; E3—corporal:; E4—senior 
corporal; E5—sergeant; E6—staff ser- 
geant; E7—senior staff sergeant; E8— 
first sergeant or master sergeant; E9— 
sergeant major or senior master ser- 
geant. 


AMSgt Charles F. X. Houts 
300678 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
revise the Marksmanship Requalifica- 
tion in the following manner: 

I would redesignate this as “Weap- 
ons Training” and extend the period 
of instruction to three weeks. 

I would limit the instructions and 
firing of the M-1 rifle to one week. 

I would utilize the second week of 
“Weapons Training” to have each 
man instructed in the procedures of 
loading, aiming, firing, and capabili- 
ties of all Infantry company weapons. 
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This training would not stress the 
nomenclature of parts, weight, muzzle 
velocity, etc., but should cover the use 
of these weapons. 

The third week would be spent on 
the use of all foreign company level 
weapons comparable to our own and 
should include every available weapon 
of the major powers. 

In all cases, where ranges and am- 
munition are available, these weapons 
should be fired by each Marine. 

This training would not attempt to 
qualify each man with every weapon 
but would round out his over-all 
knowledge of weapons and increase 
his combat-readiness. 


AGySgt R. F. Ayers 
662629 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would in- 
vestigate the possibilities of permitting 
certain qualified applicants to enlist 
in the Marine Corps for duty assign- 
ment with a battalion to be rotated to 
the Far East. 

With the new policy of battalion 
rotation now in effect, I believe 
this would be an excellent recruiting 
program, if we were able to guarantee 
an applicant duty with one of the bat- 
talions being rotated, provided he, the 
applicant, qualified under stringent 
restrictions. With our Armed Forces 
High School Panel Talks almost 
underway for this year, it would be 
too late to offer a program or guar- 
anteed enlistment of this type. How- 
ever it could be adopted in time for 
next year. 

Travel appeals to almost every 
young man, and so does the adventure 
theme. This would be his assurance 
of receiving both, and could guaran- 


tee a number of really outstanding 
individuals for enlistment into the 
“World’s Finest,” the U. S. Marine 
Corps. 


AGySgt Donald E. Guard 
545612 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
institute a program for the turning in 
of Government property not formally 
accounted for, not on any property 
account and not used by the organi- 
zation within whose area the material 
happens to be. 

This turn-in would be to a central 
point, one such point to be located at 
each major installation. The branch 
having cognizance should be the Re- 
distribution and Disposal Section, and 
the turn-in to be on a no questions 
asked and no receipt given basis. 

A material surveillance section 


should be set up within the redistri- 





bution and disposal section to check 
material for serviceability and to rec- 
ommend action to be taken, i.e., re- 
turn to stock, scrap, or cannibalize for 
usable parts. 

I feel that there is a large amount 
of this type of material within organi- 
zations which cannot make use of it, 
while in another organization, pet- 
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haps not 500 yards away, there may 
be an urgent need for the items. 

I believe that this recommendation 
would result in a saving to the Gov- 
ernment amounting to thousands of 
dollars per year. 


AMSgt Billy S$. Mason 
350516 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
propose to BUMED, that dependents 
of service personnel be given a Health 
Record Book similar to that currently 
used for service personnel themselves. 
Upon transfer, this health record 
would be given to the man for de- 
livery to the dependent’s clinic or 
hospital at his new duty station. 

This would eliminate a good deal 
of letter writing for old records, and 
would doubtless eliminate a records 
storage problem at the old duty sta- 
tion. 

The main benefit would be that a 
valuable case history of illnesses, al- 
lergies, etc., would be immediately 
available for the use of the Medical 
Department at the man’s new duty 
station, or, if no service facilities are 
available, for the use of his civilian 
doctor. 

The dependents’ clinic or hospital 
could be added to the present check- 
out slip, and a serviceman with de- 
pendents would be required to check 
out with Dependents’ Service to en- 
sure that he picks up his dependents’ 
records prior to departure for his new 
duty station. 

I believe that this system would 
eliminate the time-consuming case his- 
tory relating the first time a depend- 
ent goes to the doctor at a new duty 
station, and it would enable those 
doctors to make a faster diagnosis, 
and render faster, more efficient, 
treatment. 


AGySgt Jolin A. McCafferty 
647590 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, in an effort 
to eliminate the never-ending prob- 
lem of clothing shortages (especially, 
just prior to a clothing inspection) 
and items of the military uniform in 
dire need of maintenance (boots and 
blouses, etc.), I would cause the fol- 
lowing program to be made available 
to All Marines who presently rate a 
clothing allowance. 

1. Issue, at the beginning of each 
fiscal year, to the individual, through 
his parent organization, a clothing 


credit card, worth in value, the equiv- 
alent of the individual’s clothing al- 
lowance for the coming fiscal year. 

2. This clothing credit card would 
be kept in the individual’s - record 
book, in a similar manner as extra 
I.D. photos and Geneva convention 
cards. The card would be made avail- 
able only upon an individual’s request 
to the 1stSgt and then to be placed 
in custody of a Staff NCO, and to be 
returned to the IstSgt. 

3. If,‘at the end of a given fiscal 
year, the individual had not used his 





entire allowance, he would be af- 
forded a two-week grace period, in 
which time to use the remainder, at 
the end of which, the clothing card 
for the previous year would become 
invalid. 

4. This program would obviously 


create numerous. small problems. 
However, these could be overcome 
with a minimum of effort. For every 
small problem created, a large one is 
solved: 

a. Most outstanding would be the 
inevitable payday bottleneck at the 
clothing cash sales building. 

b. The convenience of having an 
entire year’s allowance at one time, 
if needed. In the case of a costly 
item, this would be of definite advan- 
tage. 

c. Elimination of the “Sea-Lawyer” 
who, two days prior to a clothing in- 
spection, states that he needs many 
items, but that he is unfortunately 
without funds. 


d. Once in operation, the Marine 
Corps would realize a considerable 
saving. 

AGySgt Arthur W. Hargrove 
1092530 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
initiate an immediate change in the 
present regulations governing the is- 
suance of classified matter. 

It’s a very common and hazardous 
practice to release classified matter/ 
documents to members of a command 
merely on request, taking for granted, 
in many instances, that they possess 
sufficient security and access clear- 
ance. Even such locations as S&C 
release documents to individuals that 
may, or may not, possess security 
clearances—assuming that their name 
appears on the access list. 

Needless to say, the aforementioned 
conditions can be extremely danger- 
ous to the security of the United 
States, equally so to the Marine 
Corps. Such practices defy required 
security and should not exist, but, un- 
fortunately, they do. 

Incorporation of the below de- 
signed “Security Identification Card” 
would greatly aid in the preservation 
of security, while decreasing the or- 
ganizational workload of submitting 
rosters of various/numerous types to 
gain individuals sufficient access, At 
the same time such a card, as out- 
lined, would aid in positive identifica- 
tion, the keynote to successful secur- 
ity, and could be readily displayed 
upon request. 

This card could be placed in use 
by issuance of a standard form, or, 
for purposes of conservation and em- 
ployment, individual commands could 
be required to produce their own “Se- 
curity Identification Cards.” 


ASgt Richard V. Sullivan 
1427260 





DOE, John J. 


CERTIFICATE OF CLEARANCE — NO. 1 


ASgt/E-4/10000000 


H&HS, MWHG 





Name 


Rank/Ser. No. 


This is to certify that the above individual possesses —Final Top 
Secret— with access up to and including —Secreft— as required 
in the performance of assigned duties within G-1. 


Organization 





(Sig. of Individual) 





(Sig. of Issuing Off.) 








END 
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Official USMC Photo 


The Marine Color Guard of Fleet Marine Force, Pacific, passed in 
review during the Statehood Bill Celebration held in Honolulu, Hawaii 


Statehood 


Thousands of Hawaiians celebrated the 
signing of their Statehood Bill by danc- 
ing in the streets and ringing bells. But 
what did it mean to the younger gener- 
ation? 

Did it mean new geography books, a 
new flag, a new world? The thoughts 
that ran through a typical youngster’s 
mind were penned in a poem by 12- 
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year-old Mark Magruder at the Kane- 
ohe Marine Corps Air Station. 


THE 50TH STATE 


It was the 12th of March in ’59, 
A date to be remembered 
Till the end of time. 


The 50th State, Hawaii nei, 
That we’ve been hopin? and praying for. 
Night and day. 


Edited by AMSgt B. M. Rosoff 


For 61 years we've tried our best, 
To become a part of 
One of the rest. 


Today! Today! we’ve become a state, 
Isn’t that something 
That’s really great! 


The horns are beeping and people 
are screeching— 
At eleven-thirty-five 
No one is sleeping. 


Everyone is happy, 
expressing their joys, 
My friends, my relatives, 
And even the boys. 


Pick up your flag and follow me, 
You're now in the land 
Of the brave and the free. 


Remember this poem and you shall see, 
Forever and ever 
You will be free. 


Mark, a student in the seventh grade 
at St. Ann’s School in Kaneohe, won 
first place in a poetry contest sponsored 
by the school. He is the son of Colonel 
and Mrs. M. M. Magruder of Kaneohe 
Bay. 

ISO, MCAS 
FPO, San Francisco, Cait. 


Flight Suit 


The Marine Corps has acquired the 
Mark IV Light-Weight full pressure 
flight suit designed to protect pilots 
from dangerous effects at altitudes 
above 35,000 feet. Marine Fighter 
Squadron 251, El Toro, Calif., was the 
first squadron to receive the Mark IV. 
Resembling the popular conception of 
outer space suits, the M IV is a blue- 
green, loose-fitting, rubberized outef 
garment, completely air-tight from head 
to toe. It contains a suit controllef 
which governs ventilation, pressuriza- 
tion and the pilot’s breathing oxygen. 
A fish bowl type helmet, fastened to 
a metal neckring on the suit, completes 
the air-tight seal while para-troop 
jump boots protect the pilot’s feet. 
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The suit is capable of protecting the 
pilot while in orbit, or from the dangers 
of rare atmosphere. If the pilot were to 
land in water, he could ride his air- 
craft down to approximately 150 feet 
below the surface and still be furnished 
oxygen by his flight suit. 

Rosoff ISO, MCAS 
El Toro, Calif. 


MCS Quantico 


Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va., 
recently held its first Staff NCO mess 
night at Diamond Hall. During a Staff 
NCO Board of Governors meeting, the 
president of the board, AMSgt C. B. 
Jean, proposed that a reception be given 
for the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps Schools, Lieutenant General 
Merrill B. Twining. SgtMaj Harold A. 
Sprague, MCS sergeant major, then 
suggested a mess night and the ball 
was rolling. 

Honored guest for the evening was 
LtGen Twining. Other guests included 
Brigader General S. R. Shaw, Director, 
Marine Corps Landing Force Develop- 
ment Center, and Colonel O. R. Simp- 
son, Chief of Staff, MCS, Quantico. 

Gen Twining was presented a silver 
serving tray, a time-honored mess night 
function. In his speech of acceptance 
the general stated, ‘““‘These mess nights 
me, are a wonderful thing . . . functions 
such as this will add character and 
strength to the Staff NCOs of the Ma- : 
rine Corps .. . Staff NCOs have a . 4 
down-to-earth leadership that no other Official USMC Photo 


eicer or junior NCO cen match.” The Mark IV Light Weight Full Pressure Flight Suit is designed to 


Along with SgtMaj Sprague, SgtMaj . “ feet 
C. L. France, MCAS, SetMaj J. L. protect aviators from dangerous effects at altitudes above 35,000 fee 
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Colonel § details for the occasion. 
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Moe Chaplain Joins CMC Staff 
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Captain Daniel E. Meehan, Navy 
Chaplain Corps, has been appointed to 
the recently created post of Comman- 
ed the Gant of the Marine Corps’ Assistant for 
ressuref!) Chaplain Corps activities. 

pilots Chaplain Meehan served as District 
titudes § Chaplain, Fifth Naval District, Nor- 
Fightet § folk, Va., prior to assuming his duties 








ras the at Headquarters Marine Corps, April 1. nie a 
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WE—THE MARINES (cont.) 


will act as liaison between Head- 
quarters Marine Corps and Navy 
chaplains assigned to Marine Corps 
commands. This is the first time in the 
history of the Marine Corps that the 
Commandant has had a chaplain as- 
signed to his staff. 


Division of Information 
Headquarters Marine Corps 


Test Pilots 


During the course of a normal working 
day, three Marine Corps pilots place 
their lives, with complete confidence, in 
the hands of the workers at the Over- 
haul and Repair Department, Cherry 
Point, N.C. 

The three, Major G. C. Greenfield, 
Captain J. A. Read and AMSgt J. R. 
Todd, are test pilots for the O&R De- 
partment. After each aircraft has been 
completely overhauled at the activity, 
the planes must be tested by a Marine 
pilot from Flight Test Operations. 

AMSgt Todd, who has a total of 395 
test hours to his credit, is the only en- 
listed pilot assigned to the section. He 
is qualified to pilot all types of air- 
craft except helicopters. 


ISO, MCAS 
Cherry Point, N. C. 


Capt Daniel Meehan, Chaplain 
Corps, USN, Assistant to CMC 
for Chaplain Corps Activities 





Official USMC Photo 
AMSgt J. R. Todd, (R), who has logged 395 test hours, is the only 
enlisted test pilot assigned to the O&R Department at Cherry Point 
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Official USMC Photo 


Underwater Field Day 


Donning flippers, masks and aqualungs, 
two Cherry Point “frogmen” held an 
underwater field day on a Saturday 
afternoon, working on the underside 
of AGySgt Ed Lathrop’s Bermuda 
ketch, Ask No Quarter. 

The ketch, subject of an article in 
the February, 1959, Leatherneck, is 
currently Cherry Point’s most famous 
craft. 

The field day was launched soon 
after AGySgt Lathrop told the presi- 
dent of the Aqua-Marine Club that 
barnacles were fouling the propeller of 
his houseboat. Two members of the 
club, AMSgt Clyde Watts and ASgt 
Robert Wheeler, immediately volun- 
teered to help rid the floating home of 
the salt water parasites. 

The operation went off smoothly, and 
when the job was finished, AGySgt 
Lathrop was profuse in his thanks. The 
Aqua-Marine Club members passed it 
off as part of their good will program. 


ISO, MCAS 
Cherry Point, N. C. 
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Song Writer 


A file clerk in the base athletic office 
at Camp Lejeune, PFC Richard F. 
Haynes, Jr., has had the words and 
music to a song he wrote accepted for 
recording by RCA Victor recording 
studios. 

The song, “Unbreakable Heart,” is 
described by PFC Haynes as being a 
“sophisticated rock and roll” tune. It 
was first recorded by Pee Wee King 
and later in an album by Eddie Arnold, 
according to Haynes. The 24-year-old 
composer wrote the song before enlist- 
ing in the Marine Corps, February 25. 
1958. 


ISO, MCB 
Camp Lejeune, N. C. 


Reception Center 


A centralized reception center for all 
visitors to the Marine Corps Recruit 
Depot, Parris Island, S. C., was re- 
cently established in the War Memorial 
Building. 

The Center will provide directions, 
general information and lounge facili- 
ties and it will aid in locating recruit 
and permanent personnel for the 
visitors. Officially called the ‘Depot 
Visitors’ Center,’ the activity is 
manned by three well-briefed Marines 
capable of answering questions about 
the Depot, its history, and the person- 
nel stationed at Parris Island. 


ISO, MCRDep 
Parris Island, S. C. 


Honored 


Commissioned Warrant Officer Felix 
J. McCool, USMC, who fought in two 
wars and wound up in prison camps in 
the course of both, was honored at a 
luncheon by the Advertising Club of 
Baltimore, Md., recently. He spoke on 
the “Fighting Man’s Code of Conduct” 
and its value to young men who may 
be taken prisoner in any future war. 

Gunner McCool’s wartime experi- 
ences were nationally publicized when 
he was the subject of the television 
show, “This is Your Life,” in April, 
1958. 

He was taken prisoner by the Japan- 
ese after the fall of Corregidor in 1942, 
and was put to work in the coal mines 
of Kyusha. In Korea, CWO McCool 
saw plenty of action before his unit 
was captured by an _ overwhelming 
enemy force. In Communist prison 
camps, he stood up under torture and 
“brain-washing” sessions. 

CWO McCool was introduced by 
Brigadier General James P. S. Dever- 
eux (Retd), hero of the defense of 
Wake Island and former U. S. Con- 
gressman. 


Procurement Aids Branch 
5th MCRRD 
END 














MARCH CRAZY 
CAPTION WINNER 


Submitted by 


ASgt Roger A. Critzer, USMC 
1-1 Staff, 7thinfCo., USMCR 
Louisville, Ky. 


"Who did you expect, Paladin?" & 





Here’s another chance for readers to dream up their own Crazy Captions. 
Leatherneck will pay $25 for the craziest caption received before August 1. 
It’s easy. Think up a crazy caption for the cartoon below. print it on the line 


under the cartoon and fill in your name and complete address. 
cartoon and coupon and mail to Leatherneck Magazine, P.O. Box 
ington 13, D.C. 

The winning caption will be published in the September issue. 


Tear out the 
1918, Wash- 
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CPORT SHORTS 





by ACpl John T. Morehead 


Leatherneck Sports Editor 


FORMER MARINES 


Gregory “Pappy” Boyington 
was present at the National AAU 
Basketball Tournament in Denver to 
cheer for the All-Marine team 
Four ex-Marines are carried on the 
roster of the Boston Red Sox: Bill 
Renna, Pete Runnels, Ivan Delock 
and Ted Williams. . . Bill Collins 
pocketed first place money of $5300 
in the New Orleans Open golf tourna- 
ment with a 72-hole total of 280. 


NAMES IN SPORTS 


Former All-America _ collegiate 
shooter and 1957 New York state gal- 
lery shooting king. Frank Briggs, 
set a spectacular new mark in the .22 
caliber rifle division of the 1959 Na- 
tional Rifle Association indoor matches 
at Burbank, Calif. He posted a new 
record of 311 consecutive bull’s-eyes 
before dropping a shot out of the 10- 
ring. Previous high was 52 consecu- 
tive bulls. 

Fifth Annual Pro-Am golf tourna- 
ment at Parris Island was won by 
Brian Charter, pro at the Green 
Valley Country club, Greensville. S.C. 
He fired a one-under-par 71 in gaining 
top money. Marine Joseph Moore, 
of Camp Lejeune, who equaled 
Charter’s 71, was top amateur and 
carded a net low of 68. 

“Mr. Physical Fitness 1959”, was 
the tithe awarded to Marine James 
“Budy” Basil in Oklahoma City’s 
All-American Weightlifting Champion- 


ships. He was also named “Most 
Muscular”. Three Parris Island Ma- 
rines placed in different divisions: 


George Otott, Claude Lee and Bob 
Neff. 

Bernard Johnson of the First 
Marine Aircraft Wing. is the only 
American in Japan who holds a black 
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belt (sho-dan) in the art of swords- 
manship known as “ai.” 

A check in the amount of $300 was 
given to the “Little Marine Devil 
Dogs” to help them buy equipment 
for the Third Marine Division Little 
League. Donator was Phillip C. 
Lawton. 

All-Marine cagers erased an eight- 
year scoring record at the National 
AAU Basketball Tournament. in 
Denver, when they dropped the Duke 
Restaurant team of Marietta, Ga., 111- 
58. However, the following day the 


Wichita “Vickers” bested the Baton 
Rouge “Teamsters”. 120-82. 
Lieutenant Colonel A. Harvey 


Allen, of the Marine Corps Supply 
Depot. Albany, topped a slate of 341 


golfers to win the City of Albany 1959 
Golf Championship. 

Winners in the 4th Annual All- 
Marine Wrestling Tournament held at 
Camp Lejeune were: Gil Sanchez, 
114, Hawaii; Ron Pineda, 125. 
Camp Pendleton; Jerry Hoke, 136. 
Camp Pendleton; Bud Belz, 147. 
Camp Pendleton; Earl Perillo, 160, 
Hawaii; D. J. Fleharty, 174, Camp 
Pendleton; Harry Broughton, 19]. 
Camp Pendleton, and Bill Frank, 
unlimited class, Hawaii. 

Members and guests of the Camp 
Lejeune basketball team were feted 
with a banquet at the close of the 
season. Guest speaker at the dinner 
was Horace “Bones” McKinney, 
coach of the Wake Forest Deacons. 

Effie Hannes is the women’s new 
archery champion of South Carolina 
... Effie is the wife of Don Hannes, 
a Parris Island drill instructor. 

Jack Porn, a 6-foot, 7-inch basket- 
baller from the Marine Corps Supply 
Depot, Albany, averaged 18 points 
per game during the past season. 

Veteran of nine years service ball. 
coach of five championship teams, and 
selected as “All-Marine” coach of 
1955, Charles Ziober has been named 
coach of the Iwakuni-based First Ma- 
rine Aircraft Wing basketball team. 

Four team members of the Second 
Marine Aircraft Wing pistol team won 
trophies at the First Annual Fall Par- 
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ris Island Matches. Making a clean 
sweep of the .45 and .22 caliber and 
the center fire Team Matches. Ist 
Master class, were: Paul H. Hol- 
combe, Curtis L. Morrison, 
Nathaniel A. Pratt and Charles H. 
Jamis. 

Courses in jujitsu, at no cost to 
students, have been started at the 
Naval Air Station, Norfolk, in an at- 
tempt to better acquaint Marines with 
the oriental art. The project was 
undertaken by Lawrence J. Raboin. 

Dave Martin, son of Colonel and 
Mrs. Elby D. Martin, Jr., has been 


Soe 
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. 
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elected co-captain of next season’s 
squash team at Wesleyan University. 
He is a junior at Wesleyan and has 
played basketball and baseball. 

Carl Hubbel, Jr., son of the New 
York Giant pitching great, will be on 
the mound staff of the Quantico Ma- 
rine squad this year. 

Press information man at Glenview, 
Ill., Naval Air Station, Ed McHale, 
was high school ping-pong champ in 
Hammond, La. Ed decided to abandon 
the game when he was skunked in an 
intra-class match by the school’s girl 
champion. 


ASSORTED NOTES 


“Woody” Jones, former sports 
editor for Leatherneck Magazine, re- 
tired recently and is now with John 
D. Marsh and Associates, an estate 
planning firm in Washington, D. C, 

Marine baseballers of the Camp 
Pendleton team ended a_ three-year 
domination by the San Diego Marine 
ball club, when they recently downed 
the San Diegans at the Recruit Depot. 

END 





RELAYS 


[continued from page 47] 


Teachers; 5. John Marshall, Penn 
AC, 32:39.2 

120-YARD HIGH HURDLES—1. Lee 
Calhoun, Durham, N.C.; 2. Elias 
Gilbert, Winston-Salem Teachers; 
3. Reggie Brown, Philadelphia 
Pioneer Club; 4. Don Cohen 
Columbia; 5. Russel Rogers, Wins- 
ton-Salem Teachers. 0:14.1 

COLLEGIATE HALF-MILE RELAY— 
1. Winston-Salem Teachers (Elias 
Gilbert, Charles Lewis, Bob Man- 
ning, Frank Bowens); 2. Villa- 
nova; 3. Iowa; 4. Morgan State; 
5. Penn State. 1:28.1 

440-YARD SPECIAL—1. Basil Ince, 
Tufts; 2, Walter Johnson, North 
Carolina College; 3. Willie Atter- 
bury, East Lansing, Mich.; 4. 
Marshal Dickerson, Michigan; 5. 
Bob Coffil, Villanova Frosh. 
0:45.4 

JAVELIN—1. Al Cantello, Quantico; 
2. John Brand, St. Joseph’s; 3. L. 
Stuart, Cherry Point; 4. Karl 
Rohnke, Washington and Lee; 5. 
Bill Schwab, Penn State. 227 feet 
614 inches 

SHOT PUT—1. Ed McComas, Balti- 
more Olympic Club; 2. Carl 
Shine, Penn; 3. Jim Allen, Quan- 
tico; 4. Dave Sikarskie, Penn; 5. 


John Hands, Manhattan. 52 feet, 
614 inches 

3000-METER STEEPLECHASE — 1. 
Lew Stieglitz, US Navy; 2. Hal 
Higdon, Chicago Track and 
Field Club; 3. Ernest Tracy, Penn; 
4. Lou Wallace, Camp Lejeune; 5. 
Gene Martin, Manhattan. 9:30.0 

COLLEGIATE 2-MILE RELAY — 1. 
Penn State (Don Davies, Bill 
Schwab, Charles King, Dick 
Engelbrink); 2. Michigan; 3. 
Georgetown; 4. Duke; 5. Man- 
hattan. 7:38.0 

COLLEGIATE 440-YARD RELAY— 
1. Winston-Salem Teachers, ( Elias 
Gilbert, Bob Manning, Charles 
Lewis, Frank Bowens); 2. Morgar. 
State; 3. Penn State; 4. Howard; 
5. Iowa. 0:42.7 

BUTLER MILE RUN—1. Ed Moran, 
Penn State; 2. Peter Close, St. 
John’s; 3. John Kopil, Quantico; 
4. Pete Levin, New York AC; 5. 
Merrill Stitzer, Camp Lejeune. 
4:21.2 

100-YARD DASH—1. Ira Murchison, 
Chicago Track and Field Club; 2. 
Frank Budd, Villanova Frosh; 3. 
Bob Brown, Penn State; 4. Paul 
Drayton, Villanova Frosh; 5. Paul 
Winder, Morgan State. 0:9.8 

SPRINT MEDLEY RELAY (Club and 
Service)—1. Tie, New York AC 
and Ft. Lee; 3. Baltimore Olympic 
Club; 4. Quantico Marines; 5. Tie, 
Camp Lejeune and Shanahan 
Catholic Club. 3:30.7 


480-YARD SHUTTLE HURDLE RE- . 


LAY—1. Winston-Salem Teachers 


(Carl Brown, Russ Rogers, Joe 
Middelton, Elias Gilbert); 2. 
Penn; 3. Penn State: (only finish- 
ers). 1:01.4 

ONE-MILE RELAY (Club and Ser- 
vice—1. Ft. Lee (Jarvis Crocker, 
Bob Seaman, Don Dehaney, Dick 
Simmons); 2. New York AC; 3. 
Quantico Marines; 4. Baltimore 
Olympic Club; 5. Camp Lejeune. 
3:20.6 

ONE-MILE RELAY (Division 1)— 
1. Morgan State (Lou Smith, 
Tom Anderson, Hosea Smith, 
Nick Ellis); 2. Villanova; 3. 
Michigan; 4. Georgtown; 5. Penn. 
3:17.60 

ONE-MILE RELAY (Division 2)— 
1. North Carolina College (Willie 
Ward, Bob Dobbs, Mason O’Neal, 
Walter Johnson); 2. St. Joseph’s; 
3. Seaton Hall; 4. West Chester 
State; 5. Iona. 3:21.5 

HOP, STEP AND JUMP—1. Joe 
Middelton, Winston-Salem Teach- 
ers; 2. Bill Keyes, Shanahan Cath- 
olic Club; 3. John Douglas, Bates; 
4. Viscount Nelson, West Chester 
State; 5. Bill Sharpe, Shanahan 
Catholic Club. 45 feet 11 inches 

POLE VAULT—1. Bob Gutowski, 
Quantico; 2. Eeles Landstrom, 
Michigan; 3. Tie, Mel Schwarz, 
Quantico and Manie Gibson, 
Michigan; 5. Tie, Barney Ber- 
linger, Penn, Dark Tork, Quan- 
tico, Earl Poucher, Camp Lejeune, 
and Hamilton McCrae, Quantico. 
14 feet 9 inches 

END 
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Each month Leatherneck publishes 








names of the top pay grade person- 


nel transferred by Marine Corps Special Orders. We print as many as space 
permits. These columns list abbreviations of both old and new duty stations. 
This feature is intended primarily to provide information whereby Marines 
may maintain a closer contact with this important phase of the Corps. 
This listing is for information purposes only, and is NOT to be construed 
as orders. It is subject to HQMC modifications. 


E9 

CATALLO, o_ J (0399) IstMarDiv 
ot MCRS Albany NY 

EM meee James R. (0399) HQMC to MB 

FREEBERG, Borge E (6499) IstMAW 
to MCAF Santa Ana 

GAU, Herbert 3 (0899) MB NAS BarPt 
to ForTrps CamLej 

HONSE, John P (6499) 3dMAW to 
MCRS Portland Ore 

HUDSON, Herman D_ (0399) MCAS 
CherPt to tstMarDiv 

KRATCOSKI, Joseph P (0399) HQMC 
to MCB Cam mLej 

PARICE, Nicholas D (0399) HQMC to 
B 


AS BarPt 
POSTLEWAIT, Kenneth J (0399) MCB 
CamLej to HQMC 
REEVES, Robert N (6499) 24MAW to 
(0899) MB 


3d 
STONEBURNER, Harry A 
Peart to ForTrps CamLej 


Es 
AVERY, Thomas J (1398) MCRD PI to 


Okinawa , 
BOOZ, Jack S (0798) 3dMarDiv to MCB 


CamLej ; 
EVANS JR, John V (0398) 3dMarDiv to 
MCRD 

LANE JR, Carl D Gree For Trps 29 
Paims to MB Gu 

LesensA. ee :¥ (0398) MB Guam 
MEARS: William T eal MarCorComp 
Korea to tsctMar 

ah ge geen J (1898) 8thMCRRD 
to Is 

REILLY, pes E (0898) orton FMF- 
Pac to 2d155mmGunBtr: . 

WATTS, Denis J (0898) istMarDiv to 
4th75mmAAABtry 

E7 

ABNER, Edward L (6614) MAD Mfs 
to 2dMAW 

ALLEN, Warren O (0369) 9thMCRRD 
to istMarDiv 

ANDERSON JR, George M (3049) 53d- 
infCo to MCRD P 

ARMES, Leadus R_ (1391) ForTrps 
FMFLant to 3dMarDiv 

BESNEATTE, nase, e% en MCB 
CamPen to MCAS 

BILYEU, Claude A EIaa7) Bridgeport 
Calif to MCB CamPen 

BLAS, Glertane M gr istMarDiv 
to MCAS Kaneohe 

BOCIAN, Chester to Conan) MCRD PI 


to Isti55mmHow 
BOYLE, Charles “" 
ForTrps 29 Palms 
BRYANT, moeee H 
MCS Qua 


"(3049) 3dMarDiv to 
(0369) 2dMarDiv to 


CALLOW, William P (0848) MarCor- 
Comp Korea to 2dMarDiv 

CARVER, William P (0369) 2dMarDiv 
to MCS Quan 

CLARK, Joel P (2111) ItstMarDiv to 
MC amPen FFT 

CLARK, Russell P _ (5711) MCAS 
Kaneohe Bay to ForTrps 29 Palms 

COLLINS, John L (0369) MB Guam to 
istMarDiv 
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cask. fey P (1169) IstMarDiv to 
DAILY, Robert L (3516) 3dMarDiv to 
istM Mar Div 
I OSA, Vincent (3241) MCB 29 
w... to MCRD SDiego 
DUDLEY, Wendell P (0369) {2th 
- MCRRD to ItstMarDiv 
ERICKSON, Arvid a. (0141) H&SBn 
FMFPac to tstMarD 
ERNISSEE, Warren E. “(2771) 3d MarDiv 
to ForTrps CamLej 
FEUER, Henry O (1349) MCB CamLej 
en 3d Mar Div 


INK, Vernon B (3421) MCRD SDiego 
to 9thMCRRD 


GALVIN, Eugene A (4111) IstMAW to 
HQMC 

GOSS, Eugene W (3049) 3dMarDiv to 
MCB CamLe. 

HAMPTON. Orville C (3371) tstMarDiv 
to MCAAS Yum 

HARDARDT, Comme F (0141) ForTrps 
FMFLant to Ist 

HARTLEY, Robert 4 pean MCSC Al- 
bany to BC 

HEILGEIST, William ’B (0369) Guam 
to IstMarDiv 

HODGE, James F eet MCB Cam- 
Pen to Lake Mea a 

ak yt Howard, Me (O16!) istMarDiv 


to 


MCB 29 Palms 


HULBERT, Edward A MS ad MB Wash. 

DC to Camp Smith O 

HUNT, Howard R OB049) HQMC t 

istMar Div 

HUTTON, John W (6611) 2dMAW t 

MCS Quant 

JOHNSON, herd . a MCB Can. 

Pen to MCAS E 

JONES, Lee Re “0369). istMarDiv ty 

MCRD SDie 

KACAR, Andrew J (0369) MCB Vamly 

MCS Quant 

KEARNS James W (1169) 2dMAW t 
3dMARDIV 

KIPLING, Thomas R wa MB NTC 
GLakes to MCB CamL 

a, Joseph A (0369) HQMC to 

LAMPHRON, George T (3049) MCSA 
Phila to MCB CamLe 

LILLY, Frank D (4111) MCB 29 Palms 
to MCS Quant 

meets. Max (0369) HQMC to IstMar. 
iv 

MARIOTTI, Joe (0369) HQMC to 24. 
MarDiv 

MAY, ‘eke D (0141) 3dMarDiv to 
MCAS ELToro 

MC CORMICK. Robert A (O11!) HQMC 
to 2dMarDiv 

MC HUGH, Paul B (0369) 12thMCRRD 
to istMarDiv 

ah neat. Olan (3516) IstMAW to 
st 

MC KINLEY, William E (3051) Okinawa 
to NS SFran 

MC NAMEE JR, Jeff 3 (2761) tstMar. 
Div to 3dMarDiv 

at gh AE Joaseph A (1169) 3dMarDiv 
0 tetMardD 

MILLER. Sidney L (3516) MCB CamLej 
tn tetMAW 

MYERS, Kenneth E (0141) 2dMAW to 
Comn Smith Oahu 


PARKER. Rav - (6413) MCAS CherPt 
ta MCAS EIT 

PFTHICK, Gercees W (0369) MCB 
CfamLei to MCS Quant 

PR'CE SR, eral R (1349) ForTrps 
F™FPac to 3dMarDiv 

PURCELL, William a (3049) MCB 


CamLeiji to NAS Nrin 


REFF. Russell (0369) “ce CamLe] to 


MCS Quant 

Renn, Paul H (3516) 2d105HowBn to 
MCS CamPen FFT 

RITTER IR. Melvin A (0369) 8thMCRRD 
to 'stMarDiv 

SANDS, Charles (0141) IstMarDiv to 
lake Mead Nev 

SEAGLE. Charles W_ (0141) 4th75mm- 
AAABtry to IstMarDiv 

SEAVEY,. George G (5711) MB NNSYd 
Portsmouth Va to 2dMarDiv 

SCOTT, Russel (1349) 3dMar Div to 
istMar Div 

SCROGGS, John S$ (1169) MarCorComp 
Korea to 2dMarDiv 

SIMPSON JR, Walter L (6511) MCAAS 


Beaufort to MCS Quant 
SLEUTEL, George R (0141) 2d155mm- 
GunBtry to MCAS ElIToro 
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"| have to transfer you, Sanderson. Everyone in 
your platoon likes youl" 
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MB Wash. 
HQMC 
dMAW ty 
MCB Can. 
MarDiv ty 
'B Vamlyj 
MAW to 
MB NTC 
HQMC t 
9) MCSA 
29 Palms 
to IstMar. 
C to 24. 
MarDiv to 
1) HOmc 
thMCRRD 
tM AW to 
) Okinawa 
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3d MarDiv 
B CamLej 
dMAW to 
\S CherPt 
59) MCB 
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HowBn to 
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SLICK, Edward J (2529) IstMAW to 
H JR, Gomes, A (3049) S5thInfCo 
SMITH JR, Henry E (0791) MCB 29 
Palms to 6thMC 
STORY, Thomas J (3349) MCRD PI to 
istMar Div 
on, © (6671) MCRD 


SDiego to 3 ; 
TALEO = L (0369) 2dMarDiv 


Qua 
TAYLOR, Phillip J (0141) 3dMAW to 
M 


HQ 
VANDER ERDEN, William (3421) MAG- 
26 New River to MCB CamPen 

wane Mac L (3421) MCB CamLej 

MCAS CherPt 

wiiTEHO USE, Kenneth S (3049) MB 
NS gaa Bl to MCB CamLej 

WILSON, erry E (4929) HedRon 
MARTC Gien to MCSC Albany 


E6 
—_. ~— (6613) MAD Mfs to MAG- 
New ver 
ANGIE, John F (0369) 2dMarDiv to 
MCS Qua 
mmol, William A (4631) IstMarDiv 
CB CamPen 
ARTZ. Robert re (2771) _MarCorComp 
Korea to ForTrps CamLej 
BELL, JR, Erwin L (0781) MCB 29 
Palms to IstMCR 
BLAIR JR, Leo F (1381) 3dMarDiv to 
2dMarDiv 
BLANFORD, John R (0761) MCRD 
SDiego to 3dMarDiv 
BOUCK, Glenn A (0211) IstMarDiv to 


3dMar Div 

BROWN, Henry J (1811) ForTrps FMF- 
Lant to MCB CamPen FFT 

N JR, Homer J (1381) 3dMarDiv 
to IstMarDiv 
we Carl L (3421) 3dMarDiv to 
CAPPOCK, Robert J (1169) MB WashDC 
to MB _NB Gtmo 

CARRIGER, Gerald W_ (1169) MCB 
CamLej to MB WashDC 

CARROLL, Spencer D (6611) MAD Mfs 
to MAG-26 New Rover 

CHAPMAN, Norman S (0848) 3dMarDiv 


to IstMarDiv 
istTrkCo to 


CLAPP, noe D (3537) 

ForTrps Cam 

oan. Atilio - (3421) ForTrps FMFPac 
MCB Ca 


cox, ou? Be "(3371) MCRD SDiego 
to IstMarDiv 
DAUGHERTY, Rarmend T (t8t1) tst- 


MarDiv to 4thMCR 
ny ta Robert % 70369) 2dMarDiv 


Quant 
DONNER, Kelley (2511) IstMarDiv to 
3dMarDiv 
se a Lester (0369) ForTrps FMFLant 
MCS Quant 
DUVALL. Joseph A (6614) MAD Mfs to 
EVERETT, Raymond D (0200) 8thMCR- 
RD to tstMarDiv 
OAT EOLY, William E (0141) 8thMC- 
RD MCB CamPen 
GAMBRELL. David L (3049) MB Wash- 
DC to IstMarDiv 
ag vir George L (2336) IstMarDiv to 


GINDER, Wayne D (3049) IstMarDiv to 


88thI nfCo 

GRIZZLE, Ira 2 (0431) 2dMarDiv to 
FMFLant Nor 

GUILLEN, amon C (0369) ItstMarDiv 


to MCRD SDiego 
GUY, David E 
MCRD PI 


(3049) tstMarDiv to 


HALE, Otis E (0141) 6thMCRRD to 

2dMarDiv 

HARTMAN, Charles F (0369) 2dMarDiv 
MCS Quan 

HATTON, Frank G (0369) istMarDiv to 

Lake Mead Nev 

a George. (0369) 2dMarDiv to 

HENRY, Elton O (0369) MB Guam to 

istMarDiv 


west. 2 Bereld W (0369) MCRD Pl 
“ne Jack wi324t) MCB CamLej to MCS 
neoere, Rerian H (1349) 3dMarDiv 
NONZA, Billy vd, (3421) ForTrps FMFPac 
HUNTLEY, Hermann W (3211) 3dM 
to MCB CamPen . : hand 
Jennings F AS eld 
S Qua 

JENSEN, Raymond R (3421) IistMAW to 
ForTrps CamLej 
JONES, Philmon E (0811) {stMarDiv to 
sonnet 

, ae 3201 3dMarDi 
WESC Alen ( ) dMarDiv to 
KEITH, Earnest R (0811) 2dMarDiv to 
v 


3dMar 
Gene L_ (6671) MAD 
Beaufor 


ForTrps 


MAG-32 
ERN, qranert (3421) MCB CamLej to 

KETELAAR, Richard L (3371) MCB 
CamLej to 


MCRD 
Konrte. Robert E (3261) 3dMarDiv to 


KRIDER, Melvin (0141) MCB CamPen 
vat istMarDiv FFT 
AW, Russell L (1833) MarCorComp 


Ntase te (1841) 12thMCRRD to 
LEVASSEUR, Lester L (2543) IstMarDiv 
LEWIS JR, C Carson R (2511) '2thinfBn 
Lope. Ss Carl ‘Fe (0231) 4thMCRRD to 


LOCATELLI, Robert ie ao MCSC 
Barstow to MCB 2 

MARTIN, Paul ‘“‘Y”’ (3371). *odMarDiv to 
MCRD PI 


MARTIN, “WwW” “L’? (0811) 
FMFPac to 3dMarDiv 
a= pF Paul E (6621) MCS Quant to 


stMAW 

me C'BRIDE, Leonard A (6727) 3dMAW 

me CABE, Thomas J (3516) MCB Cam- 
i ll 


a J to IstMA 

MC DONALD, (1381) 4th- 
MCRRD to MCB Ca 

MC GOVERN, = M ™ 0811) 2dMarDiv 

to MCS Qua 

Richard J (0811) 3dMarDiv 


arDiv 
MC MA NUS. ‘Daniel J (1345) 3dMarDiv 
to 2dMarDiv 


ForTrps 


MC MULLIAN, James D (0800) IstMar- 
Div to MCB CamPen F 
MC NAMARA, a. D (3049) Ist- 
MarDiv to 9thMCR 
MAD Mfs 


a gh Sy Robert a (6671) 
o 2dMAW 
NOBLE, anes E (3049) 3dMarDiv 
einaan 
istMarDiv 
ih oii William A 
MCRD 
MCRD SDiego 


MCSA 
NOWAK, Ba J (3049) 3dMAW to 
RHAM, Howard T (1391) 
“— 3d MarDiv 
(3537) ee 
Comp Korea to ForTrps CamL 
PHILLIOS. ea J (3121) istMAW to 
PINCE, Frank. S (2131) 
to 3dMarDiv 
PRICE, Leonard Vv (0369) MCB CamPen 
to MCRD SDiego 


PUGLIA, Ray 5 (3371) IstMAW to 
ForTrps Cam 

pp Pi aby 3 (3516) S5thMCRRD to 

RAMIREZ, Antonio (1831) 8thMCRRD 
to_tstMarDiv 


nee William F (3421) 3dMarDiv to 


RODGERS, Carl L (1861) MCSC Albany 
to 3dMarDiv 


iv 

ne. Ase, Richard A (0369) IstMCRRD 
to istMarDiv 

ROSEN NBROCK, John D (1349) MCB 
CamPen to MCR 

nea. Hiram G (3371) IstMAW to Ist- 
ar 

RUMP, Robert F (3537) 3dMAW to 

SCHILB, William G (2011) 9thMCRRD 
to IstMarDiv 

ag AE Hugh C (3421) 24MAW to MCS 

SIGLER, Elmer R (3049) 3dMAW to 
MCRS Dvr 

SMITH, Albert R (1381) MCRD PI to 
3d MarDiv 

ores Aubrey L (3049) 2dMAW to 


MB NS AdakA 
STARCHER, Richard D (0369) 4thMCR- 
RD to tstMarDiv 
STRONG. Ja — M (3421) 3dMarDiv to 
M 
STROUD, Bobby L (0811) MCRD SDiego 
dMarDiv 


to 
ba os toon Harland D (3371) MCB 29 
vaven to MCB CamPen 
LOR. Harold G (4131) HQMC to 
TAB NB Bsn 
TIERNEY ik. Leo E (0369) istMCRRD 
to 2dMarDiv 
VANCE, Thomas E (4111) tstMAW to 
MCSC_ Barstow ; 
vee Gerald D (1841) IstMarBrig to 
istMarDiv , 
WADE, Jack L R (1345) 3dMarDiv to 
istMarDiv i 
WALKER, Glenn + (3049) IstMarDiv to 
7th75mmAAABtr. 
WALKER, Ted “Ke (0231) SthMCRRD 
wit istMarDiv 
ASHAM, Garfield F (1841) ForTrps 
WeMFLant to 3dMarDi 


iv 

wer pode James - (3051) MCS Quant 
MCSC Alban 

WEIHMAN, john 4 (1811) IstMarDiv to 


3d Mar Div 
WHISONANT JR, Arthur C (1345) 4th- 


MCRRD to MCB CamPen 
Witter’. el =. (3371) 3dMarDiv 


MB NS SFra 
WILLIAMS, pay 8 (0141) Okinawa 


to 2dMarDiv 
WILLIAMS, David E (0369) 2dMarDiv 
to MCS Quan 
Weer. Senne a; (0141) MCRD SDiego 
Camp But 
wooo. es o "(3516) MCB CamLej to 
MCSA Phil 


ES 
John (0811) ForTrps FMFLant 
earl P (2131) 3dMarDiv to 
William M (3371) 3dMAW to 


RR 

ALVAREZ, Eugene (1833) MCRD PI to 

AMANTEA, Richard A (1811) 3dMarDiv 
to ForTrps CamLej 

AMARAL, Manuel P. (1811) tstMarDiv 
to MCB CamPen F 

aie’, Valentine P (3516) 2dMarDiv to 
8 

ANDERSON, John H (3087) 3dMarDiv 
to ForTrps CamLej 

AGDING, Francis H (0369) FMFLant to 
stM 

Agrary. © Casbel G (1911) IstMarDiv to 

a Gardner C (2511) 2dMarDiv to 

BARLOW, ‘Donald W (0369) 4thMCRRD 


to istMarDiv 
BA RNETT. Robert K (1141) 2dMAW to 


3dMar 
TURN PAGE 


ADAM, 
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"I'd a posted a smaller reward if'n the stage 
wasn't carryin' a mess o' Leatherneck 
address changes!" 


Notify our Circulation Department of any change 
in your address. Use the coupon below. Mail to: 
LEATHERNECK, P.O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D.C. 


Meanwhile, the Post Office will forward your 
LEATHERNECK to you without extra postage if 
your change of address is the result of official orders. 
File a change of address with the post office before you 
depart your old address. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS 








Name (print) 


NEW ADDRESS 


Street 





City Zone State 








OLD ADDRESS 
(attach old address label if available) 


Street 





Zone State 








City 
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TRANSFERS (cont.) 


BEAVERS, Robin E ada ForTrps 
FMFLant to MCSA Ph 

ag oe John S$ (3041) HQMC to 
s 

BERRY, Grover (1833) FMFLant to 3d- 
Mar Div 

BOERNER, Robert E (1811) 3dMarDiv 
to IstMarDiv 

BRADDOCK, — A (3371) IstMAW 
to MCRD , 

BRADMAN, == S (1169) 3dMarDiv 
to 2dMarDiv ; 

—'S Arlie C (1169) IstMarDiv to 
MCRD 

BUGBEE, Duane B_ (1861) ForTrps 
FMFPac to 3dMarDiv 

BURNE JR, Rubbie (1841) ForTrps 
FMFLant to 3dMarDiv ' 

BURNS JR, James T (1345) 3dMarDiv 
to IstMarDiv : 

peo Sa O (0369) 2dMarDiv to 
istinf 

BYRD, ore P (1371) 5SthMCRRD to 
3d Mar 

CHAMPAGNE. Philip . (5711) IstMAW 
to MAG-26 New Rive 

CLARK a B (1381) 9thMCRRD 
to 2d 

Or Aah art L (0811) MCB CamPen 

arDiv 
CLARK wr Robert E (0141) 33dInfCo 


to tstMarDiv 

CLEMMONS. ty “w"? (0231) 6thMCR- 
RD to tstMarD 

ay ar Wade (8th) 2dMarDiv to MCB 


Pen FFT 
COCKERHAM, Boyd W (1833) IstMAW 
to istMarDiv 
CONRAD, Richard A (0200) MCB Cam- 
Lej to 3dMarDiv 
CONWAY, William F (0141) MCS Quant 


to IstTrkCo 

CORBETT, John A (1811) IstMarBrig to 
ForTrps CamLej s 

CORNELL, Robert (137!) IstMarBrig to 
istMarDiv 

COULSON, ‘“‘w” “B’’ (3516) MAG-32 to 
MCB ej 

COWAN, James A (3049) 3dMarDiv to 
istMarDiv 

CRAYNE, Jack E (0761) ForTrps FMF- 
Pac to MCB C 


amPen 
CURTNER, Dewayne 3 


(2561) Okinawa 
to ForTrps 29 Palms 
DALTON JR, Lawrence W (1811) For- 
Trps FMFLant to 3dMarDiv 
DANQUER, Eugene 3(1833) MCRD 
SDiego to MCB CampPen FFT | 
DAVIS, John S (1381) 3MarDiv to 
2dMarDiv é 
DA na aaemert L (0369) ItstMarDiv to 
9thMCRRD 
DEFABIO. Victor F (01113 IstMCRRD 
to 2dMarDiv 
DEMPSEY. Richard D (2311) 2dMarDiv 
to 3dMarDiv 
DEVORE, Daniel F (3041) IstMarDiv to 
NAS North Island : 
DEWERT, William F (3371) 2dMarDiv 
to MCRD PI 
DIETZ, Robert J (4631) MCAS CherPt 
to LFTU_LCreek ¥ 
DUNLAP, Raymond (1345) IstMarDiv to 
3d Mar Div 
am Selvin J (3311) 3dMarDiv to 


orTrps Ca 
ESPOSITO, theodore R (0811) 2dMarDiv 
to 3dMarDiv 
FAUST IR, Harold P (2561) 
t Cc Cher 


’ Joseph G (0811) 3dMarDiv to 


arDiv 
FINLEY. Lloyd B (0761) ForTrps FMF- 
Pac to 3dMarDiv 
FOSTER JR, aoe (0811) 
MCB CamP FFT 
Adsighus 


istMarBrig 


istMarDiv to 


FOWLER, (3051) MCSC 
Barstow to 3dMarDiv . 

FOWLER, Joe W (3211) 3dMarDiv to 
istMarDiv ) 

FROST. Alfred L (3211) 3dMarDiv to 
MCSC Albany 

FUGATE “ve “D” (0811) MCS Quant 
to 3dMarDiv 


i 

GELVIN, Robert A_ (3081) MCSC Albany 
to Camp Smith Oahu 

GLAUSIER JR, Robert E 


(1833) ForTrps 
FMFLant to 3dMarDiv 
GODOT, Genevieve L (0121) HQMC to 
MCS ant ; 
GOODALL, Joe A (0369) IstMarDiv to 
MB SFran 
GRANT, Charles W (0141) MAG-32 to 


MB 15thNavDis 
GREEN, Ronald if fee) ForTrps FMF- 
Lant to 3dMa 
agerriyi. Paul R “(4611) MCRD SDiego 
MCAS ElIToro 


or 
GROOM, Albert F 


(3371) 3dMarDiv to 
Fortrps CamLej ; 
GROV S. Eugene (3211) 2dMarDiv to 
Bama arDi 


iv 
HARRINGTON, Bieheré s (4313) MCAS 


AYDEN, Lucian & (1833) istMarBrig 
to ForTrps CamLej 

HEATH, Chris B (3371) Ft Meade Md. 
to istMarDiv FF 

HEFNER, Robert ‘s (3516) IstMarDiv 
to MCB CamPen FFT 

HILBERRY, John R (0369) 9thMCRRD 
to 2dMarDiv 

HOLLIS, Charles (3611) 3dMAW to 
MCSC Barstow 

HORNBACK, agbe H (2311) 2dMarDiv 
to MCB Cam 

HOWELL, = (3261) IstMAW to Ist- 
Mar Div 


HOWELL, ig R (2311) 3dMarDiv to 
a 


ForTrps 29 
HUFF, Irvin R (3121) 2dMAW to MB 
WashDC 
HUGHES, Jack (3071) MAG-26 
River to MCAS Kaneohe Bay 


80 


New 


IRWIN, Richard M (2131) 3dMarDiv to 
2d Mar Div 
ie Lewis D (1841) 7thAWBtry 
CB CamPen 


KEENER JR, Joseph J (0811) 2dMarDiv 
to 3dMarDiv 
KE eee Y. pvenels G 


ay (0141) HQMC to 
KELLY, Richard M (3516) 2dMarDiv to 
istMCRRD 
ag te Fred E (1833) tstMarDiv to 
CamPen FFT 
LALONDE, Robert R (0141) MCB Cam- 
Lej to istMarDiv 
le pai L (1341) 3dMarDiv to 
LEWIS, Donald D (3516) 3dMarDiv to 
istMarDiv 
LIBBEY hie John H (0811) 2dMarDiv 


dMai 
ba ig iR, “clyde W (1341) 3dMarDiv 
o iv 
i rt Aa Wallace D (0811) 2dMarDiv to 


3dMa 
Richard P (2011) 2dMarDiv 


LONETTI. 
to 3dM 

LUMLE Y- 5R. James L (6511) MAD Jax 

to MAG-32 Beaufort 


ak i ot cea A (1833) MCRD PI to 
MACEK, Carl D (3516) 3dMarDiv to 
istMar Div 
MAC ELRATH, Clyde R (3516) 3dMar- 
Div to tstMarDiv 
MALICKI, John M. (5511) MCS Quant 
to IstMarBri rig 
MATTES, Harry R (1831) IstMarDiv to 
3d Mar Div 
MAYHUGH, George H (1141) IstMarDiv 
te 3dMarDiv 
ue CLAIN, Edward J (2561) Okinawa 


to ForTrps Cam 
MC CLENTON, Robert S (3011) MCAS 
Phila to 3dMarDiv 
MILLER, Thomas C ci MCRD 
MCRD PI 


ae to MCB CamPen 
MILROY, Gerald R (0811) 
to 3dMarDiv 
pal ae i, ond Harry C (0369 2dMarDiv 
MITTELSTADT, jerry W (1811) ForTrps 
FMFLant to 3dM iv 
at: jl M “(081 1) 2dMarDiv to 
MORRIS, Theodore R (0848) 3dMarDiv 
to 2dMarDiv 
we ag A Raymond J (0811) 3dMarDiv 
arDiv 
MULLINS. John D (6412) NAS Glen to 
NADEAU, Armond J. (2561) MCB Cam- 
Lej to MCAS EIToro 


NELSON, George F (1461) MB Phila to 
MCB CamLej 


NICHOLS, Victor J (3011) FMFLant to 
3dMarDiv 


NYBORG, James W_ (1833) ForTrps 
FMFLant to 3dMarDiv 

O’CALLAGHAN, John D (0369) {stMar- 
Div to MCRD PI 

O’DANIEL, Samuel H (4131) MB NB 
Bsn to DP 

OREN, Frederick L (0369) IstinfBn to 
2d Mar Div 

ORR, Donald P (1371) 3dMarDiv to 
istMarDiv 

OVERY, Robert W H (2636) MCS Quant 
to amPen 

PALASKE, Lynn W (2561) 2dMAW to 
Okinawa 

iar Edward “J” (4111) HQMC 

stMAW 

PATTERSON JR, Ralph & gu) 8th- 
MCRRD to MCB CamP. FF 

PAULHAMUS, bg (o1at) MCSA 


7 gd an” N Ua4t) MCSC Albany 


dMar Div 
PESARCHICK, —— (3371) IstMAW 
to ForTrps Cam 
= LIPS, Doyie eh (1381) ItstMarDiv 
MCB CamPen FFT 
POLLIARD JR, a. L (0761) ForTrps 
FMFPac to 3dMa 


POND, Peter F (2771) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps CamLej 

QUINN, James P (1345) 2dMarDiv to 
3d MarDiv 

RAYLE, Wayne G (6621) MCAAS Beau- 
fort to MCAAS Yuma 

REEDER, Olon . — MCRD PI to 


Dist to AG-26 New River 
ROBB JR, "Herbert *E (3516) 3d155mm- 
GunBtry to IstMa 
ROSERA, Richard we (1811) ForTrps 
FMFLant to 3dMar 
SAKOSSKY, opp ‘e (3011) MCB 


mPe 3dM 
SALADINO, Alfred. 'P (3071) 3dMAW to 
istMAW 


SCHECKLER, Herman D (0811) 3dMar- 
Div to MCS Quant 
SHE uA. Henry S (0761) 3dMarDiv to 


2dMarD 

uy Calvin (0369) Bridgeport Calif to 
s 

SMITH, James R (0811) MCS Quant to 
3d MarDiv 

SMITH, Reuben R gare) istMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen FF 

SNOPEK, Joe E (0369) MCB 29 Palms 


to IstMarDiv 
wre. ae J (1811) IstMarDiv to 


en 
STILEs, an C (0369) 9thMCRRD to 
2d Mar Div 


STONE, Thomas a (6613) MCA 
Ana to 2dM * 


ar Div 
STREBIN, Richard H (1121) 3dMarDiy 


to istMarDiv 
Oren ae James L (0811) 2dMarDiv t 
SZENDROK, Boleslaus (0811) 3dMarDjy 
TALY STE Cneare 
eonard D (0141) Lo 
LBeach to 2dMarDiv — 
TAYLOR, Walter (3613) MCB Camuyj 


to MCS Quan 

TEUTSCH, poe L (0761) ForTrps Fmr. 
Pac to 3dMarDiv 

Bi ated Robert L (2511) 3dMarDiv to 


istMarDiv 
TRAVIS JR, William (3211) 3dMarDiy 
to 2dMarDiv 
TROUTMAN, Richard L (0141) Mes 
to i a 


Quant Okinaw 

TURZANSKI, Richard J (3041) MB NB 
Phila to MCS Quant 

URBINA, Jose D (0811) ForTrps FMF. 
Lant to 3dMarDiv 

VANDENHOUT, Robert J (1841) istMar. 
Div to 3dMarDiv 


WAGNER, William C (0811) 2dMarDiy 
to 3dMarDiv 

WALKER, Harold G_ (0791) MCB % 
Palms to 9thMCRRD 

WALLACE, Irving C (3371) IstMAW to 
: ph ol CamLej 

WALRMAN, Kenneth G (3616) 3dMar. 


Div to MCAAS Beaufor 

WATKINS, Arthur N (0369) MCS Quant 
to USS Independence 

WEAVER, Roy M (0369) tstMCRRD to 
2dMar Div 

WEIDNER, rg T (4312) IstMarDiv to 
MCB 29 Palm 

WESTON, Alvin (0141) NAS Mols to 
Okinawa 

WHITE, Kenpath G (6412) 3d MAW 
eh 9thMCR 
WICKLAND, , A (1811) 2dMarDiv 
to 3dMarDiv 

WIDDOWSON, "ort Re (0369) IstMar- 
Div to LFTU SDie 

WILDER, John N (3371) MCRD PI to 
ForTrps CamLej 

WILLIAMS, James C D (3031) 4thMC- 
RRD to 3dMarDiv 

wees. Thomas J (2111) FMFLant 


2dMarDiv 
WILSON, Donald E (3371) 2dMarDiv to 
MB NB Portsmouth NH 
WREN JR, John W (3516) 2dMarDiv to 


MCB CamPen 
WOOLSEY aahen E (3531) Okinawa 
to 2dMar : 
YEHLING, Robert L (1833) tstMarDiv 
te 9thMCR 


ZIMMERMAN, Dale N (1841) 2dMarDiv 
to 3dMarDiv 
END 
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“I still think you're the best BAR man in the Corps, Grimsley!" 


Leatherneck Magazine 

















AF Santa 
3d MarDiy 
MarDiv ty 
3d MarDiy 
LosAlan 
Caml 
rps FMF. 
MarDiv to 
3d MarDiy 
1) MCS 
MB NB 
‘ps FMF. 
) IstMar. 
2d MarDiv 
MCB 2% 
tMAW to 
) 3dMar- 
CS Quant 
CRRD to 
Mar Div to 
Mols to 
3d MAW 
2d MarDiv 
) istMar- 
iD PI to 
) 4th. 
F MF Lant 
AarDiv to 
Nar Div to 
Okinawa 
st MarDiv 
2d MarDiv 


~ 





ia ZUNE 
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[continued from page 57] 


MB, Ft. Meade, Md. 
PFC R. R. Walters 


MCAS, El Toro 


ASgt J. L. Jones, ACpl L. C. Bar- 
rett, ACpl E. F. Definski and ACpl 


E. L. Vaughn, 


MCAS, Cherry Point 


ASet R. K, Coulter, ASgt K. F. 
Liebert, ASgt R. L. Meola, ASgt J. H. 
Winters, ACpl J. C, Ellard and ACpl 


E, J. Jarvis. 


MCRDep, San Diego 


Capt T. Martin, ASSgt F. V. Doran, 


ASSzgt D. E. 
Romero. 


Patton and ASgt A. R. 





All-Marine Judo Champion 


Ernest H. Cates, Camp Lejeune 


130-Pound Class 


Champion—Floyd J. Fournier, 
Camp Lejeune 
Runner-up—John Ayala, 
Parris Island 
Third Place—Harry P. Reese, 
Camp Lejeune 


150-Pound Class 


Champion— Melvin W. Meyers, 
Camp Lejeune 

Runner-up—Eugene Rodrequez, 
Camp Lejeune 

Third Place—Stanley A. Harris, 
Camp Lejeune 


180-Pound Class 


Champion—Ernest H, Cates, 
Camp Lejeune 
Runner-up—William Bright, 
Quantico 
Third Place—Richard L. Tyner, 
Quantico 


Unlimited Weight Class 


Champion—Richard R. Walters, 
MB, Ft. Meade, Md. 
Runner-up—Larry C. Barrett, 
El Toro 
Third Place—Anthony R. House, 
Camp Pendleton 














Gradings of Judo-kas 


Gokyu 5th Kyu White Belt 
Yonkyu 4th Kyu White Belt 
Sankyu 3d Kyu Brown Belt 
Nikyu 2d Kyu Brown Belt 
Ikkyu Ist Kyu Brown Belt 
Shodan Ist Dan Black Belt 
Nidan 2d Dan Black Belt 
Sandan 3d Dan Black Belt 
Yondan 4th Dan Black Belt 
Godan 5th Dan Black Belt 
Rokudan 6th Dan Red and White 
Belt 


Shichidan ith Dan Red and White 


Belt 
Hachidan 8th Dan Red and White 
Belt 
Kyudan 9th Dan Red Belt 
Judan 10th Dan Red Belt 











LOWER PRICE 
BETTER QUALITY 
ALL NEW BINDER 


You'll find this completely new brilliant green and 
gold binder ideal to: 







_*Keep your 
Leathernecks in 
excellent 

_ condition. 






*Have your 
Leathernecks 
readily 
at hand. 


*Add an 
additional touch 
to your 
library shelz. 






*Save money— 





This is the newest edition of an old 
favorite with Leatherneck readers. The 
popular binder has been redesigned; 
covers have been strengthened for extra 
wear, and the Marine emblem is em- 
bossed both on the front and spine in 
gold. Best of all, due to the demand for these quality binders, THE 
PRICE HAS BEEN REDUCED! 

Now you can have one of these binders, which holds twelve issues of 
LEATHERNECK, for only $2.00. 

It’s a quick, simple operation to insert your magazines with the flexible, 
all metal, hangers supplied with the binder. 

Order yours now by filling out the coupon below. The low price of $2.00 
includes handling and postage. 


Cost is lowest yet! 


LEATHERNECK Bookshop 
P.O. Box 1918 
Washington 13, D. C. 


Please send me a LEATHERNECK Binder at the new reduced 
price of $2.00. Remittance enclosed. 


[] Check (] Postal money order 


ae | 


(DO NOT SEND CASH) 




















FROM OUR 


READERS 





The Night Our Pledge Was Written 


Thin, tall, 37-year-old Francis Bellamy was hunched 
over in his chair behind his desk. A cool evening breeze 
swept in from Boston Bay and filtered into the room 
through a half-opened window. It was early in October, 
1892. Francis was in his office at The Youth’s Com- 
panion, a famous children’s magazine of the day, for 
whom Francis worked as an editor. But tonight Francis’ 
regular duties on the magazine were set aside for a 
highly important task, one that would be remembered 
by our nation for all the years to come. 

The Bellamy family had resided in Rome, New York, 
and had carried on their daily lives with love of God 
and country uppermost in mind. Nurtured in this reli- 
gious atmosphere, the boy Francis decided to become 
a minister. He attended Rochester Theological Seminary 
in upstate New York and was ordained in December, 
1879, at the age of 24. Francis strongly believed that 
young people should join together in living a true 
Christian life so he organized what he called The Young 
Men’s Union, for the purpose of encouraging young 
people to Bible-reading and Christian principles. 

Francis spent several years as a minister but then he 
decided that he could serve God even more by seeking 
a career in the field of journalism. This change brought 
him to his job on The Youth’s Companion magazine. 

One day in February, 1892, Francis was visited by 
several officials of the National Educational Association. 
“We are planning a great nation-wide celebration on 
October 21 to commemorate the 400th anniversary of 
the discovery of America by Christopher Columbus,” 
one of the officials told Francis. “This celebration will 
be observed in schools and churches throughout the 
nation. We are now setting up a five-member committee 
to handle the arrangements for the celebration and we 
would like you, Mr. Bellamy, to be the chairman of the 
committee.” 

“I would be honored,” Francis replied humbly. 

He immediately went to work preparing and planning 
for the big celebration day. He arranged for schools 
and churches to hold special exercises on October 21st 
to honor this historic event. He worked day and night 
with the other committee members for several months. 
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by Alfred K. Allan 


October came, and everything was in readiness for the 
21st, except for one final thing. A special pledge was 
needed, Francis reasoned, one that could be recited on 
the day. It would have to be a sincerely worded pledge 
of allegiance by which all Americans could affirm their 
love of God and country. But who would compose the 
new pledge? Francis thought deeply about it. The 
pledge had to be just right. He decided to try to write 
it himself. 

This great task brought him to the magazine office 
this evening. An hour had now gone by. Francis stared 
down at the blank piece of paper before him. More 
minutes passed. How to begin it? What to say? Francis 
remembered when he was a boy. How his parents had 
always urged him to love his country and have faith in 
God. With these inspiring memories of his youth now 
fresh in his mind, Francis began to write: 

“I pledge allegiance to my Flag of the United States 
of America and the Republic for which it stands,” the 
words flowed easily now, “one nation indivisible, with 
liberty and justice for all.” 

The writing had taken him two hours to complete. 
but now at last it was done. He jumped from his chair, 
the paper gripped in his hand, and charged out of the 
room. His friend and associate on the magazine, James 
B. Upham, was waiting outside. 

“Have you got it?” James asked eagerly. 

“Listen,” Francis replied as he read the pledge aloud 

“Read it again,” James said with a glowing smile. 

They read it three times. 

“This has been a great night’s work,” James declared. 
“I can’t help thinking that this thing you have written 
will last long after both you and I are dead.” 

On the bright morning of October 21, Francis 
Bellamys’ pledge was spoken, for the first time, by 
thousands of Boston school children standing befort 
outstretched flags in their classrooms. 

Many years later Francis addressed a patriotic as 
sembly in New York City and told those present, “The 
pledge has been repeated by generations of new voices, 
not only in every public school of the nation, but by 
organizations of men and women who have used this 
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familiar formula to express their patriotic sentiment, 
until at last it has been called by some enthusiasts the 
National Creed. It was not a thing that I could copy- 
right nor would I have ever wanted to do so if I could. 
But as I have known of its universal adoption, I have the 
happiness of realizing that I once, in my young man- 
hood, contributed to my country an easily remembered 
symbol of patriotism which has become historic and has 
been, in many millions of individuals, a spur to their love 
of country.” 

Francis’ wording was changed slightly. In 1945, the 
Congress of the United States adopted the pledge as our 
nation’s official creed and in 1954 the words “under 
God” were added so that today we affirm our dedication 
to God and country with these words: 

“I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the United States 
of America, and to the Republic for which it stands; one 
nation, under God, indivisible, with liberty and justice 
for all.” END 
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1. What were the words on the Rattlesnake 
Flag? 

2. Which historical era did the Rattlesnake 
Flag represent? 

3. On which flag were the words, “An Appeal 
to Heaven”? 

4. Which foreign power was the first to salute 
the Stars and Stripes? 

®. Which was the first military post to fly the 
Stars and Stripes? 

6. Which flags were carried by the Marines in 

1776, to the West Indies? 

Which flag did the Marines carry to the 

shores of Tripoli? 

8. How many stars did the flag have when 
Francis Scott Key wrote the “Star-Spangled 
Banner”’? 

9. Which ship was the first to carry the Ameri- 
can Flag around the globe? 

10. What flag error is there in the painting, 
“Crossing the Delaware’’? 


Sa 








FLAG QUIZ 


by Leona Meals 


11. How is Francis Bellamy associated with our 
flag? 

12. Which flag was known as the Stars and Bars? 

13. When was the first all American made flag 
hoisted on the National Capitol? 


14. On what soil was the United States Flag first 
raised on October 18, 1867? 


15. Who made the flag which Admiral Robert E. 
Peary carried on his 1898 Expedition? 


16. Which states are represented by the first and 
48th star? 


17. Which is the only flag allowed to be flown 
above the Stars and Stripes in the Navy? 

18. If the flag is displayed with the union down. 
what is indicated? 

19. How is the flag raised and lowered when 
flown at half-staff? 


20. Which part of the flag are the grommets? 


Answers on Page 93. 
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Among the many interesting pam- 
phlets, brochures and booklets which 
crossed our desk in the past few weeks 
was a unique catalogue which listed 
and described hundreds of “‘rare’”’ items 
of Americana at reasonable prices. We 
haven’t had the time to actually make 
a pilgrimage to the Thomas Woroniecki 
Corporation shrine at 149 West 44th in 
Manhattan where old guns, edged 
weapons, curious stamps, coins, medals 
and autographs are bought, sold and 
appraised, but there can be no doubt 
that a random listing on this page of 
some of the Woroniecki wares will have 
an appeal for many collectors. 

The catalogue seems a trifle heavy 
with Civil War mementos, but some of 
the items are particularly unique. For 
example, if you are overstocked with 
cannon balls and are temporarily out 
of fuses, Mr. Woroniecki will be most 
happy to make your private war com- 
plete. Of course, there are the giant, 
economy packages (unopened) of ‘100 
paper fuses, brown paper-wrapped 
bundles, containing 10 paper packages 
of 10 fuses. Wrapper has hand-written 
label ‘100 paper fuses—Red, 14 second 
to an inch, Watervliet Arsenal, 1861.’ 
Rare. $25.” 





However, if you’re only a dabbler in 
cannon balls, you’ll be interested in the 


Frankford Arsenal Assortment; 1863- 
64. These are really special. Labels are 
colored to designate the second-per- 
inch burning time. At five for $2.00 
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A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS 


you can’t lose. 


These are in stock: 


4-second fuses, 1863, Tan label 
5-second fuses, 1863, Pink label 
8-second fuses, 1863, Yellow label 
10-second fuses, 1864, Light blue label 
12-second fuses, 1863, Lark blue label 
15-second fuses, 1863, Cream label 
20-second fuses, 1864, Green label 


Single fuses are 75 cents each. As- 
sortment of 11 different, $7.00. 

On the same page with the fuse list- 
ings are a number of other items of 
interest. There are hand-sewn Calvary 
Corporal’s stripes, fine condition, $3. A 
pair of yellow buckskin Civil War of- 
ficers gloves. Perfect condition. Small 
size. These are $15, guaranteed to flip 
any lieutenant when worn at a Satur- 
day inspection. Or, you may wish to 
impress the inspecting officer with your 
Confederate ancestry; cloth slings used 
by the Grays are available for $5. Give 
your M-1 a new look and surprise your 
Co. 

Autograph collectors are offered, not 
only the VIP’S signature, but a photo 
or engraving of the VIP. For example, 
“a typewritten letter on N.Y. American 


stationery, signed April 10, 1903, by 
Arthur Brisbane. Also large auto- 
graphed photo. Lot $6.00.” Listed are 


a number of autographs of Colonels 
and Major Generals, dating from the 
1870s. Somewhat incongruously the 
autographs of actresses Billie Burke 
and Mary Anderson, and actor John 
Drew are catalogued along with a 
signed letter from Fernando Wood, 
Mayor of New York in 1868, in which 
he requests that the city of Manhattan 
secede from the Union. Prices run from 
$3 to $6. 

We found one intriguing item for 
collectors of German toad-stabbers— 
NAZI DAGGERS OF THE 3RD 
REICH, a 48-page pamphlet picturing 
and describing 48 daggers. $1.50. 

When we find the time, we most cer- 
tainly intend to drop around at 149 
West 44th and comb the place with a 
vengeance in search of PFC Herkimer 
Peedie’s Revolutionary canteen. We'll 
know it at once because Herkimer 
never drank a drop of water in his life. 












and if any of that old Tun Tavern fire- 
water is left in the canteen, somebody 
else may be writing this column next 
month. 





RECOMMENDED: 


FAMOUS GUNS FROM THE 
WINCHESTER COLLECTION by few. 
Hank Wieand Bowman Arco Pub- 
lishing Comany, Inc. 











Bowman’s new book contains not 
only the photographs and patent draw: 
ings of famous guns—but the stories 
behind them. 

An important part of the Winchester- 
Western Division’s research facilities 
today is its firearms collection of more 
than 5000 hand and shoulder arms 
which cover the entire history of fire- 
arms development. The _ collection 
serves as an invaluable tool for trait- 
ing and historical study. Many of the 
arms in the collection are exceptionally 
rare. Some, like the experimental Wit- 
chester revolvers, are one of a kind. 

Since it was physically impossible to 
reproduce the thousands of guns in the 
collection, author Hank Wieand Bow 
man selected a group of outstanding 
models which are representative of the 
development of the firearm from muzde 
loading flintlock through the evolution 
of the repeating rifle and the self-cot 
tained metallic cartridge. 

se * 

Letters and queries to this depart 
ment should be addressed to: 

Ye Editor, THE ATTIC, 
P.O. Box 1918, 
Washington 13, D. C. 
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ACH MONTH Leatherneck will publish the names of offi- 
E cer and enlisted personnel who are retired from the Marine 
Corps. Newsworthy items concerning retired personnel will also 
be published. Names of retired personnel are furnished by the 
Separation and Retirement Branch, HQMC, and are not to be 
considered as orders to retirement or transfer to the Fleet Ma- 


rine Corps Reserve. 


MSgt Robert A. Newton 


MSgt Robert A. Newton retired 
at Norfolk, Va., recently after serv- 
ing 20 years with the Corps. The 
veteran Marine—once charged with 
sabotage by the Japanese during 
World War II—was serving with 
Headquarters, Fleet Marine Force, 
Atlantic, at the time of his retire- 
ment. 

MSgt Newton enlisted in the 
Corps after graduating from Long- 
mont High School, Longmont, Colo. 
He was sent to Shanghai, China, 
during the first year of his initial 
enlistment and transferred to Guam 
in 1941. He was captured by the 
Japanese shortly after World War 
II began. 

In the course of four years of im- 
prisonment, MSgt Newton carried 
out a successful one-man sabotage 
campaign against his captors. The 
interpid Marine would time the 
guards’ tours at night and slip out 
of the stockade to dump military 
supplies into a nearby river. He 
stole rice and other foodstuffs on 
his nightly forages to bolster the 
starvation diet of himself and other 
prisoners. 

The Japanese discovered Newton 
trying to slip back into the stockade 
one night and he was tried for sabo- 
tage against the Imperial Govern- 
ment. Newton refused to confess to 
the charges and he was convicted of 
suspicion of sabotage and sentenced 
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to nine months of solitary confine- 
ment. He was released from prison 
camp in October, 1945, and hos- 
pitalized at the U. S. Navy Hos- 
pital, Long Beach, Calif., during a 
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MSgt Robert Newton was a prisoner of the Japanese for four years 
during WW Il. He and his family plan to settle in Peach County, Ga. 





Edited by 
AMSegt Paul C. Curtis 


three-month rehabilitation period. 
MSgt Newton participated in the 
NRA Regional Rifle Matches in 
1953, and set a national record while 
firing with a four-man team from 


Official USMC Photo 
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the Marine Corps Base, Camp Le- 
jeune. In 1952, he was a member of 
a four-man team that swept every 
event in the Bermuda Command 
Rifle Meeting. 

MSgt Newton plans to “raise the 
finest beef cattle in Georgia,” on a 
107-acre farm in Peach County, Ga. 

ACpl Gary Pillar 


Force Information Section 
Fleet Marine Force, Atlantic 
U. S. Naval Base 

Norfolk, Va. 


Placed On Retired List (30 years) 
LANE, Cecil F. cwo 


Placed On Retired List (20 years) 


SEEDS, Elmore W. Col 
PARKER, Howard H. LtCol 
STONE, John R. LtCol 
TAYLOR, James G. LtCol 
ULLMAN, Vernon O. LtCol 
ANDERSON, James B. Maj 
DOWDY, Robert B. Maj 
uC COMAS, Glenn E. Maj 
SLANDY, John F. Capt 
JOHONAK Jr., Nicholas C. Capt 
HISE, Howard L. Capt 
PEDERSEN, Eric T. Capt 
DUETT, Mack E. cwo 
DUNN, Edwin P. cwo 
ENGLAND, Robert H. cwo 
GODWIN, James H. cwo 
MARTIN, Fenton A. cwo 
RYDER, James T. cwo 


Placed On Disability Retired List 


MASSIE, Henry S. Col 
BURTON, Howard L. Capt 
HAJEK, Virginia A. Capt 
MC PHERSON, Gordon B. Capt 
WESTER, Joseph M. Capt 
MURPHY, Robert F. IstLt 


Placed On Retired List 
(Title 10, U. S. Code) 


WORTHINGTON, Frank R. LtCol 
KRAAY, Ernest W. cwo 


Transferred To 
Fleet Marine Corps Reserve 


E-9 
ARRAS, Leonard H. 270705 0399 
BRITT, George W. 246767 3099 
GREEN, George W. 250048 3099 
MORLEY, Earl W. 244818 3597 
MUCKLEROY, Reginald 237512 0399 
WELCH, John P. 261036 0399 

E-8 
BIEDINGER, John E. 255752 0398 
DE SIMONE, Vincent J. 240784 0898 

E-7 
SROWER, Poorest E. 267689 7041 
BROWN, Kenneth R. 257995 2771 
CARRITHERS.. ~ 1-7 E. 270163 0369 
CARTER, Billy B. 274927 3537 
CASTOR, Me vin R. 269024 6461 
CHENEY, Thom 274444 3049 
SONNOLLY, William G. 266362 1519 
COOPER, Paul W. 262184 6412 
TTINGIN, Donald G. 274538 3049 
a qotorse s. 274357 0141 
PLE James 272744 0848 
GIBBONS: John K. 274967 6511 
HODGE, Robert H. 275155 3049 
HOUTS, William H. 274648 0848 
JOHNSTON = Lillard L. 274544 2639 
JONES, Elwood R. 254314 4312 
KORNER, Thomas F. 273961 0369 
KUCHERA, Carl J. 269636 6413 
LUSHIS, Edward A. 274089 1371 
MC NEILL, Frank W. 270632 0141 
MALONE Jr., Thomas J. 272646 0369 
MINTER, Herbert H. 262247 6413 
NORRIS Rey A 262937 3049 
NYSTROM llen C. 274513 0141 
REINARD, Paul R. 267543 0161 
ROGERS,” Marland P. 270735 2645 
AROKIN, Paul 282344 4312 
SCHUYLER, Stuart V. 267829 3061 


SCHWERIN, Philip H. 272149 = 6613 cabili : : 
SHUMAKER, William H. 52460 3349 Placed On Disability Retired List 


ST RANGE, John K. 271094 6641 
Tee aatet hs pia te i 
» Ralph ‘'E.* » : 
WHITFIELD Jr., Henry J. ze0eeg ” 314) «| DURTUMAN, | Frederick J a 
2s a MARLINK, Marvin 272307 
CARMICHAEL, Sherman K. 265974 3311 E-6 
DALE, Dewey fi 275146 0369 JOHNSON, Hugh T. 571592 
DAVIDSON, Milton J. 275148 3049 MC GREGOR, Bonaid ""H"' 631887 
DEW, Henry L. 273105 0761 
cane Scere’ “Ba att es 
. James E. 
RUSHTON, Emory S. 256521 2111 sony, eeery a Veena 
SHERTO, Charles 274387 3049 CROWLEY Fred ° 383795 
SMITH, Edd L. 273670 3371 GRAVES, Donald A. 1499253 
E-5 HIPP, Jimmie H. 1083574 
s LAMB, Richard W. 592965 
FARRY, Francis X. 348874 3516 SUTACK, John L. 965925 


LUCKLESS CORPS 


"Relax, | can make it easy ... it's 
just starting to turn red." 
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STAND GENTLEMEN 


[continued from page 27] 


who had the gout.... 

“We were on patrol once and had 
captured several prisoners, one of 
whom was a woman. Sergeant Dooley 
and I were at the back of the column, 
herding the prisoners along, when we 
heard some children crying. Dooley 
spotted two kids tied high in a tree.” 
He added, parenthetically, “You must 
understand that the natives had been 
told we were child killers and despoilers 
of women. Anyway, Dooley told me to 
move up—that he’d watch the prison- 


ers. When we came out of the heavy 
brush the woman had ‘escaped’. Doo- 
ley was a kind man.” 

As one of the “senior” beneficiaries 
of the Naval Home (the average age is 
6614) Patterson shares the adequate 
facilities with 269 other Marine and 
Navy veterans. He is permitted up to 
60 or 70 days leave each year and a 
three-day pass each month. He can 
walk out the gate any time he chooses 
but must return before the gates are 
locked at midnight, or wait until they 
reopen at 6:00 a.m. Discharge from 
the home is automatic at the request 
of the beneficiary. 

Patterson spends each morning read- 
ing a local newspaper ‘from cover to 
cover.” Uninterested in the home’s 


pool tables, shuffleboards and television, 
he invests his afternoons in Teviewing 
his mass of memorabilia or readin 
western novels. Promptly at 5:00 he 
crosses the street for “a couple of bot. 
tles of hops,” then returns to his room, 
When the desire to travel strikes him, 
he requests leave and packs his bag— 
last year, he flew to Ireland to visit 
relatives. 

A widower for 17 years, Patterson 
now is building four identical savings 
accounts to leave to his son’s family, 
God can’t leave me _ here much 
longer,” he observed, “and if I can 
leave each one of those kids a couple 
of thousand, I’ll be satisfied. I’ve lived 
a long, interesting life and I have no 
regrets.” END 





ROTATION 


[continued from page 25] 


turkey leg. Although the troops ad- 
mitted to the cooks that the gravy was 
tender, the word went back to the men 
in line that the chow was great. 

Sergeants and Staff NCOs had their 
own section in the mess. The general 
trend of conversation centered around 
liberty. When and where to go? 

By 1530 the troops were squared 
away in their barracks and word was 
passed to muster the battalion in the 
field house for General Hudson’s wel- 


coming address. In addition to the 
general, there were a number of other 
officers present to pass on information 
on Okinawa and to answer questions 
from men in the newly arrived unit. 

Gen Hudson, winner of the Navy 
Cross on Iwo Jima spoke briefly, but 
gave the Marines a four-point, personal 
code of conduct to follow: 

“Admit to yourself your own respon- 
sibilities and then act upon them. 
Avoid situations which commonly lead 
to more serious trouble. Keep busy. 
Practice your religion.” 

He pulled no punches as to the 
temptations that each man would face 
in coming months. And, he told the 
Marines why they were on Okinawa. 


“This division, plus the Navy and 
other U. S. services, present an oppos- 
ing force or a stopping force . . . This, 
broadly speaking, is why you are here 
and why you are needed, and will con- 
tinue to be needed, as long as we value 
freedom.” 

The long trip was over. The training, 
the outfitting, the monotonous days at 
sea, were ended for awhile. The troops 
were sharing a base with the Army. 
There would be time to get acquainted 
with the island, its people and language. 
This was the first of the transplacement 
battalions—a _ well-trained team of 
combat-ready Marines, augmenting the 
Seventh Fleet’s ‘‘force in readiness” 
Third Marine Division. END 
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"... Like... take me to your leader... !" 
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NIGHT ATTACK 


[continued from page 51] 


that’s not Misenum!” Kaptha_ ex- 
claimed. “Ostia! There’ll be new faces 
in hell this night!” 

A trumpet blared from the island. 
Another answered from the north mole. 
Owain saw Heracleo’s oars dig deep as 
the boatswain’s gavels went into action, 
and the ship drove straight at the 
island. 

On the island, Romans touched off a 
huge torch. By the light of it, the Ma- 
rine saw troops run to their catapults 
—saw some drop as Heracleo’s many- 
shooters went into action. But the 
Romans stuck to the job and let go a 
salvo that was high. The arrow-engine 
crews began cranking back for another 
shot as men in armor came running out 
to repel boarders. 

Then Heracleo swung broadside and 
let go with a fast, deadly, hail of 
arrows that swept the defenders away 
like mowed wheat. From the inner 
harbor, trumpets sounded the call to 
arms and bells began to clang insis- 
tently. Against the glow of harbor 
torches, Owain saw the spars of the 
moored fleet. 

“Kaptha!”” he shouted. ‘Load and 
stand by. Full elevation. Steady.” 

Loaders snatched up the hollow 
balls, jerked out the plug. The second 
loaders tilted a jar of water, allowing 
about a cupful to flow into each pro- 
jectile. The plug was hammered home. 
Each ballista captain flung up an arm 
signifying readiness. 

“Fire!” Owain shouted. He rose to 
his toes to watch the first discharge 
of the priestly weapon. Duwallon 
stretched upward too. 

High over the inner harbor came a 
thunderclap—a burst of reddish-yellow 
flame that streamed down and seemed 
to set the water ablaze. 

“Look!” Owain _ shouted. “No 
wonder the Persians fled at Delphi!” 

“Those are no Persians!” The Druid 
exclaimed. “We fight Romans. Look 
there.” He pointed to the pirate leader’s 
ship. 

They were having trouble on the 
isand—and the Romans on the moles 
had sealed the narrow harbor entrance 
with heavy booms they hoisted into 
Position with cranes. Three small 
Pirate ships were alongside the booms, 
their crews chopping at them in a 
frenzy of excitement, and being shot 
down by methodical Roman archers. 

“Target—the mole ends,’ Owain 
shouted. “Fire when ready.” 

Kaptha let go first, his projectile 
splintering against the stone ramp. 


There was no explosion this time but 
fire and thick, stinking, yellow smoke 
soared up. Some of the fire showered 
the pirate craft. Then No. 2 ballista 
let go. The clay ball plowed through 
the Roman engine crew on the north 
mole and exploded, showering the 
troops with globs of fire. 

Inside the harbor a trim Roman 
bireme was underway, her deck 
crowded with helmeted troops. Both 
ballistae Jet go at her. One projectile 
exploded, hurling fire mast-head high. 
The other struck her hull, burst, and 
plopped into the water where the frag- 
ments leaped about like flying fish at 
play. 

Nicon brought his ship close in be- 
tween the island and the moles and 
held her with the oars. Sergeant Owain 
saw many things happening at once. 

The attack was in full swing. The 
Roman bireme, afire aft, was using her 


forecastle arrow-engine with terrible 
effect upon the pirates chopping at the 
booms. Heracleo, his big ship moored 
alongside the island breakwater, led his 
fighters in an assault that the Romans 
met with fierce vigor. They had stern 
discipline, better armor, and were ac- 
customed to fighting as a unit. But not 
more courage. A howling roaring, mob 
of freebooters charged and met the 
legion soldiers hand-to-hand. Knife, 
sword, ax, fists, knees and feet—hack- 
ing, slashing, yelling, while towering 
beacon fires flamed high, trumpets 
blared and a bell clanged from a tower 
in the inner harbor. 

“High angle fire,’ Owain snapped at 
his engine captains. “Use half-power 
torsion. Lob a few balls into the ships 
moored along those inner harbor 
quays.” 

Again there were no explosions but 
yellow smoke shot up, red flames lick- 
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NIGHT ATTACK (cont.) 


ing through it. Against that back- 
ground, the sergeant saw Roman troops 
racing along the top of the moles from 
the shore ends. And two small ships 
packed with troops were underway 
from well inside the harbor. 

Sergeant Owain caught the signifi- 
cance at once. Reinforcements for the 
island. The defenders were lowering a 
broad ladder. 

“Try for those ships,” Owain directed 
his ballistae captains. ‘Many-shooter 
crews stand by!” 

But the vessels were moving too 
fast. The clay projectiles smacked into 
the water, burst and spattered fire. One 
of the ships swerved to avoid the 
danger—veered too far and crashed 
into the burning bireme. The other 
swung in alongside the shoreward side 
of the island fortress between the 
booms. 

“Many-shooter crews—lay on that 
ladder! Fire at will. Commence firing!” 
Owain leaped for the afterdeck, and 
Captain Nicon. 

“Swing her in closer,” he said, point- 
ing toward the ladder. “Got to close 
the range.” 

Romans were already swarming up 
the ladder, a tall centurion in a red- 
plumed helmet urging them on. Owain’s 


many-shooters were in action, crank- 
men turning steadily, pointers holding 
the weapon at a spot about midway up 
the ladder, while loaders fed arrows 
into the hopper. 

With each turn of the crank a heavy 
arrow sped its way into the climbing 
Romans. Armor saved some, but the 
arrows came so swiftly, were so hard- 
driven that they formed an impassable 
barrier. Above, Heracleo’s crew were 
forcing the defenders back by the sheer 
savagery of their onslaught. 

Then trouble. 

The swift stream of arrows slowed— 
imperfect shafts jammed the many- 
shooters. One ceased fire. A big arrow 
engine on the north mole made a direct 
hit on Owain’s ship with a spread of 
arrows—six-foot shafts, that wiped out 
a many-shooter crew. One arrow caught 
Captain Nicon in the thigh, hurling 
him back against the rail where he slid 
to the deck. Her tiller adrift, the ship 
swung bow first toward the mole. 

Shouting for Kaptha to take over at 
the battery, Sergeant Owain sprang for 
the tiller. As he took hold he caught 
a glimpse of the Druid, Duwallon, 
struggling to his feet—the first weight 
he’d put on them since he’d been 
wounded at Brudisium. 

As Owain signaled the boatswain to 
have the oarsmen back water, he saw 
that Heracleo’s crew were gaining on the 
island. Romans were leaping into the 
sea. He saw something else. 
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A Roman arrow-engine crew on the 
south mole end were swinging their 
weapon to bear on the island. It let go, 
its spread of arows tearing into friend 
and foe alike. 

“Both ballistae!” Owain shouted, 
“Train on the south mole. Let go!” 

Both clay projectiles burst on impact 
full in the middle of the arrow-engine 
crew. Flames shot upward. Romans, 
their clothing ablaze, leaped into the 
sea. Others fought to extinguish the 
fire. 

That diversion did the job. Heracleo’s 
men drove the last of the island’s de- 
fenders into the sea, chopped the north 
boom lose. The way into Ostia was 
clear. 

“Lift her!” Owain shouted. The boat- 
swain clashed his cymbals. The oars- 
men dug deep, and the ship seemed to 
leap forward like a living thing and 
sweep into the harbor mouth. 

Inside the great circular basin, yellow 
smoke lifted high, hovering like a 
canopy. The Roman war ships were 
moored in slips, side by side, around 
the quays. 

“Charge hand _ grenades,” 
ordered. “Throw at will.” 

Those hand grenades contained the 
same mixture as the ballistae projec- 
tiles—sulphur, iron pyrites, pine-wood 
charcoal, quicklime and the secret in- 
gredient procured from bats’ caves. The 
crewmen hurled them into the moored 
ships as Sergeant Owain circled the 
harbor. 

The cruise of destruction was not un- 
opposed. Roman archers took a heavy 
toll from the deck crew on Owain’s 
ship. But he swept on, his rowers pro- 
tected by the deck above them, com- 
pleted the circle, and surged out into 
the open sea amid thundering cheers 
from the pirate ships, Heracleo leading 
the accolade from the island’s ramp. 

One thing was left to do an the 
Druid saw to that. 

He pitched the few remaining 
thunderweapon projectiles into the sea. 

“We have a priestly weapon indeed, 
Sergeant,” he told Owain. “I’ve learned 
much from this experience—and Rome 
has been set back in her plans for 4 
year or two. Those explosions for ex 
ample—I know better now how to pre 
pare my mix. Much more effective, 
I’m sure.” 

From his position on the deck, 
wounded Captain Nicon called to him. 

“You mean you can improve it? 
That I’ve got to see! Can I go along 
with you to Britian? I’ll skipper your 
ship.” 

“Of course,” Owain replied. “You 
and Kaptha. Others if they wish. It’s 
a beautiful island, that Britian of curs. 


If we can keep the Romans out of it.” 
END 
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BULLETIN BOARD (cont.) of this benefit, VA considers an eligible child gen. 


erally to be one who is under 18 years of age or 


$50; (4) wife and three or more children living, otherwise incapable of self-support. 
$62; (5) no wife but one child living, $15; (6) Rates of additional compensation for dependents 
no wife but two children living, $27; (7) no wife (peacetime disability) are 80 percentum of the 
but three or more children living, $39; (8) mother (wartime disability) rates shown above. 
or father, either or both dependent upon him for It is important, therefore, that those retired 
support, then in addition to the above amounts, personnel so affected, keep the VA informed as to 
$19 for each parent so dependent. For the purpose their dependency status. 
Educational Opportunities—Scholarships and Loans 

Many educational opportunities for  college- years after that, at three per cent interest. 
bound ex-servicemen, and particularly for those However, if the student decides to become a full- 
who wish to go into scientific or educational work. time elementary or secondary school teacher, he 
are provided by the National Defense Education then becomes eligible to have up to 50 per cent of 
Act, also known as Public Law 85-864. The National his loan (plus interest) canceled. In other words, 
Defense Student Loan Program was authorized by he need repay only one-half of the loan. 


this law and is intended “to identify and educate 
more of the talent of our Nation and to insure 
trained manpower of sufficient quality and quan- 
tity to meet the national defense needs of the U. S.” 

This act provides for the creation of loan funds 
from which needy undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dents may borrow on reasonable terms for the pur- 
pose of completing their higher education. A 
student may borrow up to $1000 during any one 


Interested students may learn from their respec. 
tive deans and financial aid officers whether such 
funds yet exist on their campus. The college or 
university selects the recipients, arranges the loans 
and is responsible for their collection. 

There are also numerous provisions for fellow- 
ships for graduate education and other scholarship 
aids. You may get full information by writing to 


year and may borrow up to $5000 during his en- the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern 
tire higher education. He must start to repay his ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. and 
loan one year after he ceases to be a full-time stu- asking for a copy of Public Law 85-864, enclosing 
dent and the entire loan must be repaid within 10 15¢ in coins. 

END 
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NEW LONDON 


[continued from page 63] 


participated in several exhibition games 
fr local charities. 

The base has three tennis courts and 
fur softball fields, two of which be- 
me gridirons during football season. 
Morton Hall, the huge gymnasium, ac- 
emmodates both indoor badminton 
ad the highly partisan basketball 
kague. The gym is also used to hold 
anual Spring and Fall dances, for 
which big-name bands are contracted. 


New London anglers can squeeze in 
some diversified fishing on their lunch 
hour. In fact,,one could conceivably 
rig for fresh water fish on one side of 
the pier or for salt water fish on the 
other. At the point where the base’s 
finger piers jut into the Thames River, 
the water changes from fresh to salt 
with the variations in tide, offering 
striped bass and flounder. Available 
for check-out at MB Special Services 
are two 12-foot aluminum boats with 
eight-horse “outboard motors. Each 
Spring the unit charters a fishing boat 
for a trek to Long Island Sound, where 
“the big ones are.” 

ASgt Robert J. Webber described 


duck hunting in the area as being fairly 
good. “We have some mallards, blue 
bills and a few teel,” he said. “We also 
have plenty of shotguns we can check 
out and at the beginning of the season 
every man who has a valid hunting 
license gets a box of shells free.” 
Former Leatherneck writer, Kirby 
Katz, reporting on the New London 
scene of 12 years ago, quoted a hash- 
marked sergeant as saying the duty at 
New London was the best he’d ever 
seen. The station wagon, which met all 
night trains over the weekends, and the 
free beer of that era are gone, but it is 
unlikely the sergeant would find cause 
today to moderate his enthusiasm. END 





SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 13] 


must be taken for credit from an ac- 
aedited educational institution and 
must contribute to the individual’s 
improved performance of duty and/or 
must be a requirement in an approved 
wurse of study leading to a high school 
diploma, certificate of equivalency or a 
college degree. 

“Marines serving on active duty for 
120 days or more are eligible to enroll 
in USAFI courses offered by colleges 
and universities through USAFI (see 
MCO 1560.3A). USAFI courses are 
available at the elementary level 
through high school, technical and 
wollege second-year level subjects. Ma- 
tines may enroll in any USAFI course 
appropriate to their level of study. 
USAFI also offers various tests which 
may help the student to obtain credit 
for his knowledge and experience and 
which may assist him in_ furthering 
his education. 

“Many civilian educational institu- 
tions will grant academic credit for 
successful completion of various serv- 
ce training programs in addition to the 
above, 

“Participation of Marines in off-duty 
‘ducation has been increasing contin- 
ously since 1954. It is anticipated that 
this trend will continue, and there is no 
tlan to change the above policy. 

“In March, 1957, the College Degree 
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Program was established for officers. 
Shortly thereafter, it was determined 
that the Marine Corps would partici- 
pate in the Navy Enlisted Scientific 
Education Program (NESEP). AI- 
though the NESEP is not identical to 
the College Degree Program, it pro- 
vides scientific education for tour con- 
secutive years in civilian institutions 
of higher learning to selected enlisted 
personnel.” —Ed. 





COMPUTATION OF TRAVEL TIME 


Dear Sir: 


Please be so kind as to interpret 





Answers To Flag Quiz 
On Page 83 


Answers: 1. “Don’t Tread on Me” 2. 
Colonial America 3. The Pine Tree 
Flag 4. The Netherlands 5. Fort 


Schuyler in New York 6. The Grand 
Union Flag and the Rattlesnake Flag 
7. The Stars and Stripes 8. Fifteen 9. 
The Columbia 10. It shows the Stars 
and Stripes then not yet adopted 11. 
He wrote the Pledge of Allegiance 12. 
The Confederate Flag 13. 1866 14. 
Alaska 15. Mrs. Peary 16. Delaware 
and Arizona 17. The Church Pennant 
18. Distress 19. It is first true-blocked 
and then lowered to half-mast 20. 
The brass rings for fastening the flag 








to the halyards. 














subparagraph 8051.1.b Marine Corps 
Manual, which pertains to travel time 
in the execution of travel orders, and 
states that “Travel time (except by 
privately owned vehicle on permanent 
change of station, by privately owned 
vehicle or temporary additional duty 
when that mode is specifically author- 
ized, or by government or commercial 
aircraft when the mode is specifically 
directed), within the United States, 
shall be computed as follows: 

“720 miles or less one day. 

“For each additional 720 miles or 
portion thereof, one day.” 

Would it be correct to interpret the 
aforementioned paragraph to mean that 
if a man received permanent change 
of station orders from Camp Lejeune, 
N. C. to Camp Pendleton, Calif., au- 
thorizing travel by commercial trans- 
portation, he would be authorized five 
days travel if he utilized commercial 
aircraft? 

AGySgt John H. Williams 
lst Radio Co., FMFPac 
FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 


@ Assignment and Classification 
Branch, Personnel Department, HQMC, 
clarified this: 

“The regulations contained in para- 
graph 8051.1.b are construed as con- 
templating the computation of travel 
time on the basis of land travel under 
any orders involving land travel unless 
the travel is performed by privately 
owned conveyance or by air under 
orders directing or expressly authoriz- 
ing travel by Government or com- 
mercial aircraft. 

“Therefore, in the situation described 
in the attached letter from AGySgt 
John H. Williams, since travel via 
commercial air was neither directed 
nor expressly authorized, the individual 
would be entitled to travel time at the 
rate of 720 miles per day.’’—Ed. 

END 
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KOGUN: THE JAPANESE 
ARMY IN THE PACIFIC 
WAR by Saburo Hayashi in 


collaboration with Dr. Alvin 

D. Coox. The Marine Corps 

Association, Quantico, Va. 
Price $4.50 


Volumes have been written about the 
U. S. Forces and the Pacific War, but 
to date, little has been published con- 
cerning the Japanese side from the 
standpoint of high-level command 
plans and policies. Kogun fills the gap 
of this long-felt need. Quite original, 
it presents facts and figures never 
before published in the U. S. 

Brief as the book is, it goes far 
beyond a mere recounting of battles 
and campaigns; instead, it commences 
with a sound analysis of the Meiji era 
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background and moves on with au- 
thority to treat significant trends and 
causes (as well as results) of the 
tragedy which was prewar Japanese 
militarism. 

The author presents his thesis simply 
and focuses his discussion on the fol- 
lowing problems: 

How did the army high command 
estimate the situation throughout the 
Pacific War? 

On what thinking were its plans of 
operations founded? 

How did it actually conduct matters? 

From this framework a remarkably 
clear picture develops of high com- 
mand errors in making estimates of the 
situation; mismanagement in the con- 
duct of operations and internal dis- 
agreement on basic policy. 

Marines who fought in the Pacific 
War will find the book especially inter- 
esting. The chapters on Guadalcanal 
and the Marianas are well covered and 
give an insight to the Japanese feelings 
about the war at that time. 

I was quite astonished, myself, to 
learn how early in the scheme of things 
the Japanese found they had lost the 
war. Their initial appraisal of the 
power of the atom bomb was also 
grimly amusing. 

Old hands in the Far East will recog- 
nize K6gun as being the short form for 
Imperial Japanese Army whose full 
title would be Dai Nippon Teikoku 
Rikugun. 


Doctor Alvin Coox, who did the 
translation, teaches military history for 
the University of Maryland’s Far East 
Program and it was he who first offered 
the manuscript to The Marine Corps 
Association for publication. He said 
there was a “crying need’ for a book 
like Hayashi’s to offer to students. The 
Marine Corps Association felt that the 
book would be useful and interesting to 
all, and decided to publish it as a 
public service feature. 

Published in Japan by Iwanami 
Press under the title Taiheiyo Senso 
Rikusen Gaishi (History of the Pacific 
War) the Japanese edition has sold 
over 65,000 copies. 

Fred Stolley 


HELICOPTERS AND AUTO- 
GYROS OF THE WORLD by 
Paul Lambermont with 
Anthony Pirie. Philosophical 
Library, Inc. New York 
Price $10.00 


This comprehensive reference work, 
an entirely new compilation, is designed 
to provide a catalogue of the world’s 
helicopters and autogyros past and 
present. The products of each of 
twenty-two nations are dealt with, each 
country being given a separate section, 
each manufacturer a_ different  sub- 
section and each machine a detailed 
entry. In all, some 170 manufacturefs 
and over 425 machines, some still on 
the drawing board, are included; the 
technical details of the machines art 
given in tabular form. 

The catalogue is prefaced by an 
historical survey of the development of 
these aircraft, from the small ‘Chines¢ 
top’ device developed by Launoy and 
Bienvenu in 1784 to the first flight of 
Cornu’s mahcine in 1907. A complete 
list of recognized records and record 
holders, and official definitions of the 
various types of helicopter and auto 
gyro are also provided. The work is 
lavishly illustrated with 64 pages of 


photographs and drawings. “a 
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lLeatherneckK buy at discount prices 
B00K SHOP PRESENTS: 


hooks for Marines, written about 
farines and mostly by Marines 


these books may be ordered from the 


LEATHERNECK BOOKSHOP, P. O. Box 1918, 
Washington 13, D. C. 


Send check or money order only. Please—no cash! 
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Most girls have but one honeymoon 
In all their married life. 

But, ladies, you'll have lots of them 
When you’re a Marine’s proud wife 


For when he leaves for overseas 
On ship or on a plane, 

Your wedding vows you will renew 
When he comes home again. 


And all this traveling he does 
For his beloved Corps, 
Makes him a hero in your eyes 
And makes him love you more. 
Anne Cook 


Make Me A Marine 


Whatever happens to me, 

Make things come out all right 
For those I love 

And for whom I fight. 


Give me the strength and courage 
To meet and o’er come 

The burdens I must face 

‘fore this day is done. 


I don’t expect much; 
Don’t expect life serene; 
Just help me to take it— 
Just make me a Marine! 
John G. Mont 


Paths of Glory 


Follow me, you sons of fury, 

Clamber down th’ swingin’ net 

To th’ boat that plummets upward 
—Shield yer gear or it gets wet. 

Slip down, slide down, fall down, hasten! 
You'll know glory yet! 


Drop th’ ramps and hit th’ beaches; 
Fire yer weapons on th’ run; 

There’s no time to seek concealment 
—There’s a beachhead to be won. 
Charge ’em, rush ’em, keep on movin’; 
Pinned down, you’re undone. 


Hit ’em, push ’em, slam ’em harder; 
Knock th’ fight from them today; 
Given slack, they’ll launch a “counter” 
—Then we’ll have th’ deuce to pay. 
Overrun their gun emplacements; 
Come on, earn yer pay! 


Ragged Marines, push ’em harder, 
Skirtin’ traps that they have set. 
Oh, you Marines, die a-fightin’; 
You'll know glory yet. 
ASSgt Ralph W. Deaver 
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A Fickle Maid 


There’s a vision known as Lowa 
Who’s as pretty as a doll, 

With a form that’s most enticing 
On a frame just five feet tall. 


Though she doesn’t serve her country 
In a military way, 

You can always sense her presence 
Indirectly, night or day. 


Though her name is quite uncommon, 
All Marines should know her well. 
If they don’t, then spell it backwards. 
That will surely ring a bell. 

F. S. Saunders 


The Baptism of Johnny Crew 


Johnny Crew, the replacement, came 
With a thousand questions, or two; 
And he asked them all of the Gunny 


The same as me or you. 


“Oh, why are the drums so silent? 

And why don’t the bandsmen play?” 
“They’re tired, bone tired, from fighting, 
They’ve made grisly music this day.” 


“Why are we moving out again 
When it’s drawing close to night?” 
“Because the fight won’t come to us; 
So we must go to the fight.” 


“What's that sound like hammering 
Across the valleys ahead?” 

“That’s M-1s hammering coffin nails,” 
The Gunnery Sergeant said. 





“What’s that along the skyline 

Of the hill that juts so high?” 
“That’s enemy troops, waitin’ for us; 
They’re men, preparing to die.” 


“And what is that sound about us 

Like a covey taking flight?’ 

“It’s ‘whispering death’ from the morta 
tubes 

Lie down and hug the earth tight.” 


“Why do our troopers lie so still, 

And why do they look so white?” 

“They’ve fought their last fight, poor 
devils; 

They’ll get their sleep tonight.” 


“Why do we move so slowly now, 

And what are those splashes of red?” 

“We've bought the hill, and the red in 
the snow 

Is the price written there by our dead.” 


“We'll set up our defenses now 
And prepare for a pre-dawn fight, 
For our real estate’s been reassessed, 
And the price will go up in the night. 


“So keep your rifle from freezing 

And get some sleep if you can. 

By this time tomorrow evening, 

You'll know you’re a fighting man.” 
Capt C. G. Dunnagan 
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The Japanese Army in 
The Pacific War 


By Saburo Hayashi 


In collaboration with 
Dr. Alvin D. Coox 
Published by The Marine Corps Association 


in.” 


susie A factual history of the Japanese Army and its opera- 


tions in the Pacific War. 
Available 11 May 


The LEATHERNECK BOOKSHOP *$4 50 
Box 1918, Washington 13, D. C. 2 


*Only 
$3.50 if 
ordered 

through the 
Leatherneck 


Bookshop 








Are you smoking more now 
but enjoying it less? 


You get more to enjoy out of each smoke when you change 


“( ; ’ 7 The best tobacco 
to Camels. More clean, rich flavor... easygoing mildness 


makes the 


. more calm, contented smoking! That’s what you best smoke 
get every time from the Camel blend of costly tobaccos. 


TURKISH & DOMESTIC 
BLEND 
e CIGARETTES 
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“After soaring in the sky, it’s Camels for us,”’ 
say Jack Lambie and his wife Mary, sailplane enthusiasts. 
They agree: ‘Nothing like Camels for a good smoke !’’ 


ca om % * 
BR IRD ne BO A EE a iin Ae SS Sn ae 
RJ. Reynolds Tobaceo Company, Winston-Salem, N. C, 


Have a real cigarette — have a © 
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